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This  book  belonged  to  Chaun£ey  Wetmore  Wells.  He  taught  in 
Yale  College,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  from  1897  to  1901,  and 
from  1901  to  1933  at  this  University. 

Chauncey  Wells  was,  essentially,  a  scholar.  The  range  of  his  read- 
ing was  wide,  the  breadth  of  his  literary  sympathy  as  uncommon 
as  the  breadth  of  his  human  sympathy.  He  was  less  concerned 
with  the  collection  of  facts  than  with  meditation  upon  their  sig- 
nificance. His  distinctive  power  lay  in  his  ability  to  give  to  his 
students  a  subtle  perception  of  the  inner  implications  of  form, 
of  manners,  of  taste,  of  the  really  disciplined  and  discriminating 
mind.  And  this  perception  appeared  not  only  in  his  thinking  and 
teaching  but  also  in  all  his  relations  with  books  and  with  men. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 
LITTLE  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 


These,  the  first  University  of  California  Workshop 
plays,  did  not  grow  out  of  the  air.  If  there  is  any 
life  in  them  or  in  the  presentation  of  them  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  rooted  in  the  soil  of  student  interest, 
of  spontaneous  effort,  of  the  ready  overcoming  of 
difficulties. 

The  students  interested  in  a  Little  Theatre  didn't 
have  much  to  begin  with.  There  wasn't  any  money 
and  there  wasn't  any  theatre.  There  was  a  building 
that  looked  like  a  pipe-organ  on  the  outside  and  like 
a  garret  on  the  inside,  with  a  platform  in  place  of  a 
stage,  with  no  dressing  rooms,  no  property  rooms, 
no  drop  curtain,  no  switchboard  and,  most  fortunate- 
ly, no  gilt  box  office.  But  there  was  interest  and 
quick  effort  and  a  solution  for  all  problems.  A  "cast- 
ing committee"  had  three  to  four  hundred  student 
competitors  from  whom  to  choose  the  actors.  A 
student  art  director  had  two  hundred  volunteers  to 
work  on  scenery,  costume  and  design.  A  stage  direc- 
tor did  not  have  to  hunt  for  scene  shifters.  The 
gymnasium  offices  were  used  for  dressing  rooms;  the 
halls  and  gangways  for  property  rooms.  A  drop 
curtain  and  a  switchboard  were  installed;  a  price  of 
admission  was  fixed  which  would  have  made  the 
Frohmans  faint,  and  the  Little  Theatre  was  ready 
to  turn  on  its  footlights. 
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The  first  scheme  was  to  turn  on  the  lights  for  one 
production  every  two  weeks.  But  on  the  opening 
night  there  was  an  overflow ;  at  a  repeated  perfor- 
mance a  week  later  the  house  was  again  crowded ; 
and  throughout  the  season  the  audiences  amply  sup- 
ported a  policy  of  weekly  performances. 

These  audiences,  made  up  largely  of  students,  have 
perhaps  had  some  difficulties  of  their  own.  They 
came  to  laugh  and  found  occasionally  that  they  v^ere 
supposed  to  remain  and  weep.  They  wanted  full- 
length  instead  of  one-act  plays.  But  the  actors,  with 
no  nervous  eye  towards  a  gilt  box  office  or  a  bald 
headed  manager,  went  on  dodging  the  tired-business- 
man happy-ending  play.  They  continued  to  ex- 
periment with  one-act  plays.  Independent  artists  for 
once  in  their  lives,  they  were  free  to  think  of  what 
they  wanted  to  attempt  as  well  as  of  what  the  audi- 
ence might  want  to  hear. 

For  the  closing  program  of  the  season  a  play- 
writing  competition  limited  to  students  in  the  univer- 
sity was  instituted.  By  its  limitation  the  competition 
was  differentiated  from  the  state-wide  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Greek  Theatre.  Thirty-five  manu- 
scripts were  submitted,  from  which  were  chosen  the 
four  plays  here  printed.  The  contest  is  to  be  con- 
ducted annually,  and  the  present  series  of  University 
of  California  Workshop  plays  may  be  the  first  of  a 
long  line. 

I  believe,  however,  that  these  early  days  of  the 
Little  Theatre  will,  in  memory,  be  happy  ones,  and 
that  when  "progress" — inevitable  in  Berkeley  if  not 
in  Carmel — brings  a  theatre  building  to  the  University 
of  California  campus,  with  upholstered  chairs  for  the 
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audience  and  snug  dressing  rooms  for  the  actors, 
now  and  then  an  old-timer,  remembering  the  interest, 
the  spontaneous  effort,  the  ready  overcoming  of 
obstacles  in  this  season  of  1922,  may  even  sigh  for 
the  Little  Theatre  of  the  garret  and  the  gymnasium 
office  dressing  rooms. 

HAROLD  BRUCE, 

Professor  of  English, 

University  of  California. 
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A  Tragedy  in  One  Act 

By 
HELEN  GENTRY 


CHARACTERS 

EMMA  BASKIN,  the  mother 

JONAS  BASKIN,  the  father 

ENDS  BASKIN,  the  ten  year  old  son 

MR.  JOHNSON    )   . 

\the  neighbors 
MRS.  JOHNSON  j 
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The  scene  is  laid  in  the  larger  of  the  two  rooms 
which  constitute  the  Baskin  home.  It  is  roughly  con- 
structed, the  furniture  rude  and  old  but  neatly  mend- 
ed. Upstage  center  is  a  door  leading  outside,  at  the 
right  a  door  leading  to  a  shed-like  kitchen  and  on  the 
left  a  tiny  window.  In  the  rear  left  corner  is  a  bed 
piled  high  with  freshly  washed  clothes  just  off  the 
line;  at  right  center,  a  table  and  some  chairs;  upstage 
right  is  a  cupboard.  Dishes  from  two  meals  are  still 
on  the  table.  It  is  late  afternoon  of  a  hot  sultry  day, 
but  very  little  sun  enters  the  dingy  shack. 

EMMA  BASKIN  is  hastily  clearing  up  the  disorder, 
attempting  to  accomplish  the  whole  forenoon's  work 
in  the  time  that  remains  before  supper.  She  is  middle- 
aged,  presents  a  harsh  masculine  appearance,  and 
moves  about  heavily  and  ungracefully.  She  looks  as 
if  she  had  been  weeping  long  and  despairingly. 

The  door  upstage  center  opens  and  JONAS  BASKIN 
enters.  He  is  medium  height,  stockily  built,  with  hair 
and  beard  grizzled  by  sun  and  hard  weather — an  ig- 
norant farmer  worn  by  physical  labor  and  bent  with 
burying  his  hopes  in  the  furrowed  earth  along  with 
his  cotton  seeds.  He  is  bareheaded  and  carries  a 
wooden  box  of  groceries  which  he  takes  into  the 
kitchen.  The  screen  door  upstage  center  sags  open 
behind  him.  His  wife  notices  it,  walks  over  and  closes 
it  tightly.  He  re-enters  right  from  the  kitchen.  When 
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£  c«  unusual  strident  quality  is  perceived  in 
her  v'oic'e'.' 

EMMA.  How  kin  I  keep  the  flies  out  ef  you  don't 
shet  the  door  tight?  (She  goes  back  to  her  work, 
piling  dishes  from  the  table  into  a  pan.) 

JONAS.  I  fergit.  I  see  the  irrigatin'  water's  bin 
turned  in.  When  did  it  git  here? 

EMMA.  'Bout  ten  this  mornin'.  Jest  after  you  left 
t'  take  Enos  t'  school.  I  irrigated  the  east  ten  acres 
an'  its  runnin'  on  the  west  twenty  now. 

JONAS.  When'll  it  be  ready  t'  change  t'  the  other 
field? 

EMMA.     In  a  couple  o'  hours. 

JONAS.  (He  closes  kitchen  door,  and  takes  a  pair 
of  overalls  from  the  clothing  hanging  on  the  back.) 
Ef  I'd  aknowed  'twas  comin',  I'd  abin  here. 

EMMA.    Can't  allus  tell. 

JONAS.  Guess  I'll  go  over  t'  Johnson's  an'  borrer 
his  cultivator  now,  so's  I  kin  git  t'  work  early  in  the 
mornin'. 

EMMA.     When'll  Enos  git  home? 

JONAS.  Teacher  said  school'd  be  out  at  four  o'clock. 
He'll  be  gittin'  here  any  time  now.  (Pulling  his  over- 
alls on  over  his  clothes.)  I  told  'im  t'  bring  his  books 
home.  Enos  is  smarter'n  most  young  uns. 

EMMA.    Can't  see  's  its  goin'  t'  do  'im  much  good. 

JONAS.  'Course  it  will.  When  he  gits  started  t' 
studyin',  he'll  be  gittin'  his  lessons  better'n  any  the 
rest  of  'em. 

EMMA.  (Turning  on  him  bitterly.)  An'  what  good'll 
it  do  'im  t'  git  his  lessons  better'n  the  rest  of  'em  with 
ever'body  laughin'  at  'im  an'  makin'  fun  of  'im? 

JONAS.     Laughin'  at  'im?    What  fer? 
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EMMA.  What  fer?  Yore  a  good  un  t'  ask  what 
fer — 'cause  his  paw's  a  ol'.  fool,  that's  what  fer. 
'Cause  his  paw's  "Derby"  Baskin.  Derby — Derby — 
fool  name  fer  a  decent  man  t'  have.  Nobody  even 
knows  you  got  another  any  more. 

JONAS.  (Agreeing  pleasantly.)  No,  they  don't,  fer 
a  fact. 

EMMA.  Ain't  you  even  ashamed  o'  yore  pighead- 
edness?  Ain't  you  got  spunk  enough  t'  git  mad  when 
they  calls  you  names  an'  says  yore  queer? 

JONAS.  ( Unruffled  by  her  torrent  of  anger,  he  speaks 
zuith  a  certain  pride)  They  ain't  any  other  man  in 
the  country  that  don't  never  wear  a  hat.  Why,  when 
I  drove  in  t'  town  t'day  ole  Jedge  Brown  was  up  from 
the  county  seat — first  time  I'd  seen  'im  fer  three 
years,  an'  he  calls  out  t'  me  from  the  store  porch — 
"Good  mornin',  Derby!"  They  knows  about  it  all 
over  the  country. 

EMMA.  Yes,  an'  all  the  children  knows  about  it 
too.  I  kin  jest  see  'em  pokin'  fun  at  pore  little  Enos 
all  day,  an'  callin'  'im  "Derby"  Baskin's  boy.  Pore 
little  feller — never  bin  away  from  home  afore. — Why 
don't  you  take  an  wear  yore  hat? 

JONAS.  (With  surprise.)  But  I  ain't  wore  a  hat  fer 
five  years. 

EMMA.  That  ain't  no  reason  fer  yore  not  wearin' 
one  now.  Jonas,  it  ain't  right  fer  you  t'  be  actin'  this 
way — ruining  yore  family  with  bein'  so  queer — makin' 
a  pore  little  young  un  suffer. 

JONAS.  (Shrinking  from  the  new  thought.}  Makin' 
'im  suffer — I — ain't  makin'  'im — 

EMMA.  You  are  too.  Yore  a  spilin'  his  life  with 
yore  stubbornness.  You  do  everything  you  kin  think 
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of  jest  t'  be  differ 'nt  from  other  folks.  I  ain't  agoin' 
t'  have  'im  laughed  at  jest  cause  yore  queer.  (Seeing 
that  he  is  moved  and  perplexed,  she  goes  to  the  cup- 
board and  takes  down  an  old  dusty  hat  from  the  high- 
est shelf.  He  does  not  notice  her  until  she  shoves  it 
into  his  face.)  Here's  yore  hat.  Now  take  it  an' 
wear  it. 

JONAS.  (Suddenly  furious  at  the  sight  of  the 
hat.)  What  d'  you  mean  by  gittin'  that  out?  Ain't 
I  said  I  ain't  agoin'  to  ?  Ain't  I  kep  my  word  all 
these  years? 

EMMA.  (Pleadingly.)  But,  won't  you  do  it  fer 
Enos? 

JONAS.  Shet  up!  Nobody's  a  carin'  what  a  young 
un's  paw  does — (She  tries  to  interrupt.  He  knocks 
the  hat  out  of  her  hands.)  Shet  up!  No  ole  woman's 
agoin'  t'  tell  me  what  t'  do.  Nuthin'  's  goin'  t'  make 
me  wear  a  hat  agin'.  (Doggedly,  as  his  anger  sub- 
sides.) I  allus  keeps  my  word — I  allus — keeps  my 
word.  (Exits  right.  His  wife  stares  dumbly  after 
him,  picks  up  the  hat,  puts  in  back  in  the  cupboard. 
A  knock  is  heard  at  the  outside  door.  She  opens  it 
and  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Johnson,  enters.  She  is  a  kindly 
little  ivoman  of  some  refinement  and  education,  but 
more  commonplace  than  the  uncouth  Emma.) 

EMMA.  Why,  come  right  in,  Mis'  Johnson.  What- 
ever brung  you  over  in  all  this  here  heat? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Baskin.  I 
was  passing  on  my  way  home  so  I  thought  I'd  drop 
in  and  get  the  washing  if  it  was  done. 

EMMA.  Yes'm,  it  is.  The  things  is  all  ready  t' 
fold  up.  Set  down  an'  I'll  have  it  ready  in  a  minute. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     (Sitting.)    Oh,  there's  no  hurry.   1 
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have  plenty  of  time.  Its  still  two  hours  before  sup- 
per. I  thought  it  would  save  you  a  trip  over  if  I 
took  it  with  me. 

EMMA.  That's  real  kind  of  you,  Mis'  Johnson.  I 
bin  so  busy.  I  bin  irrigatin'  the  cotton  all  mornin' 
an'  ain't  had  time  t'  clear  up.  Hope  you  don't  mind 
the  looks  o'  the  house. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Certainly  not.  Isn't  Mr.  Baskin 
home? 

EMMA.  Yes'm,  he  is  now.  But  he's  bin  t'  town 
all  day.  Seems  like  the  water  allus  gits  here  when 
he's  gone  t'  town. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  How  have  you  been  feeling  lately? 
Is  your  back  better? 

EMMA.  No'm.  It's  jest  about  the  same.  Some 
nights  it  gits  t'  hurtin'  so  's  I  can't  sleep. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  (Looking  around  the  room  and  no- 
ticing the  open  spaces  between  the  boards  of  the  wall.) 
You  ought  to  cover  up  those  cracks  around  your  bed. 
Don't  you  catch  cold  sleeping  there? 

EMMA.  No'm.  He  sleeps  nex'  t'  the  cracks.  He 
don't  never  take  cold. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  do  too 
much  heavy  work. 

EMMA.  Yes'm,  I  know  't.  But  't  seems  like  there's 
allus  so  much  t'  do — diggin'  out  the  ditches  an'  pitch- 
in'  hay  an'  th'  like.  He  don't  never  seem  t'  git  things 
done  without  me  helpin'  'im. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  If  you  have  to  do  that  work, 
wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  stop  taking  in 
washing  ? 

EMMA.     I  'spose  't  would,  but  it's  th'  only  way  I 
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got  t'  earn  money,  an'  Enos  has  got  t'  have  does. 
Mis'  Johnson — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    What  is  it? 

EMMA.  (Hesitatingly.}  I  was  wonderin'  ef  you'd 
help  me  with  some  sewin' — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Why,  yes,  I'll  be  glad  to.  Are 
you  going  to  make  a  dress? 

EMMA.  No'm.  It's  fer  Enos.  (She  pulls  a  wooden 
dry  goods  box  from  under  the  bed  and  takes  a  pack- 
age from  it.)  I'm  agoin'  t'  make  'im  some  waists, 
but  I'm  sich  a  poor  hand  at  sewin'  I  never  could  git 
'em  t'  look  decent  by  myself.  Kin  we  make  'em  like 
yore  Jack's?  (Spreads  out  the  material.) 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  I  think  so.  Let  me  see — how  old 
is  Enos? 

EMMA.    Ten,  an'  big  fer  his  age. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  He  and  Jack  are  about  the  same 
size;  I  believe  I  can  use  Jack's  pattern. 

EMMA.  Are  you  sure  you  kin  cut  it  like  Jack's 
waists  ? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     Why,  yes. 

EMMA.  (Anxiously  and  without  her  characteristic 
restraint.)  An'  will  it  look  jest  the  same  when  it's 
done? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Of  course  it  will.  But  why  are 
you  so  anxious  to  have  it  the  same? 

EMMA.  (Fiercely.)  Mis'  Johnson,  Enos  is  goin'  t' be 
jest  like  other  boys.  (Repeating  as  if  she  had  been 
contradicted).  He  is  goin'  t'  be  like  other  boys.  (She 
seems  unconscious  of  the  other  and  speaks  in  a  dazed 
half -whisper) .  He's  got  t'  be — He's  got  t'  be — jest — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  (Laying  a  sympathetic  hand  on  her 
arm.)  Mrs.  Baskin,  what  is  the  matter? 
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EMMA.   (Dully.)     Nuthin' — nuthin' — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  (With  persistent  kindliness.)  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me. 

EMMA.  It's  him,  Mis'  Johnson — the  ole  man — but 
you  know  all  about  't.  You  was  livin'  here  when  't 
happened.  When  them  boys  knocked  his  hat  offen 
his  head  that  time,  an'  him  gittin'  mad  'cause  they 
laughed  an'  wouldn't  pick  't  up.  An'  all  th'  men  on 
the  store  porch  seen  't  an'  laughed  too,  an'  he  kep 
gittin'  madder  an'  madder,  an'  cussed  an'  left  the  hat 
alayin'  there,  an'  he  ain't  never  wore  one  since. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  But  that  happened  such  a  long 
time  ago  that  everybody  has  forgotten  it  now. 

EMMA.  No'm,  they  haven't.  How  kin  they  fergit 
when  he's  goin'  around  bareheaded  t'  remind  'em? 
Don't  they  still  call  'im  "Derby"  ?  Don't  I  know  how 
the  neighbors  is  still  ajokin'  about  't,  an'  apointin'  me 
out  t'  strangers  an'  tellin'  how  I'm  "Derby"  Baskin's 
wife?  Thats  why  I  ain't  never  set  my  foot  offen  the 
ranch  since  't  happened.  That's  why  I  ain't  never  let 
Enos  go  t'  school.  Pore  little  feller,  an'  now  this 
mornin'  they  made  me — the  school  trustees  made  me 
send  'im  t'  school.  (Beginning  to  sob  heavily).  It 
ain't  so  bad  fer  me — I'll  be  dyin'  off  purty  soon — but 
pore  little  Enos — all  his  life  people'll  be  a  pointin' — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Now,  listen,  Mrs.  Baskin.  This 
is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  you  think  it  is.  Sending  Enos 
to  school  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened. 
He  will  like  to  play  with  other  children — he's  always 
been  alone  so  much,  it  will  be  good  for  him. 

EMMA.  An'  th'  boys'll  tease  'im  because  of  his 
paw,  an'  ever'body  in  town'll  tease  'im. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     And  what  if  they  do?     He'll  for- 
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get  it — children  aren't  hurt  by  things  like  that.  You 
must  stop  worrying  over  this. 

EMMA.  I  can't  help  worryin',  Mis'  Johnson.  It 
ain't  right  fer  a  man  t'  be  so  sot  on  his  word.  It 
ain't  nat'ral  fer  'im  t'  like  t'  have  folks  laugh  at  'im. 
He  allus  was  stubborn,  but  now  he's  queer  an' — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     Why,  no,  he  isn't. 

EMMA.  Yes'm,  he  is  queer,  an'  I  know  't  jest  the 
same's  ever'body  else.  That's  why  I  ain't  never  goin' 
t'  leave  the  place  no  more.  I  know  how  people  talk, 
an'  I  ain't  agoin'  where  I  kin  see  'em  pokin'  each 
other  behind  my  back.  I've  tried  talkin'  to  'im,  but 
he  jest  cusses,  an' — I  never  knowed  a  man  so  mean. 
(Mrs.  Johnson  is  aghast.)  Yes'm,  he  is  mean.  (Cry- 
ing out  with  fierce  bitterness} .  I  hate  'im,  I  hate  'im ! 
Oh,  I  wish  I  was  dead!  (In  a  tone  of  hopeless  de- 
spair). But  it  ain't  no  use  fer  nobody  t'  do  nuthin'. 
You  bin  good  to  me,  Mis'  Johnson,  but  it  ain't  no  use. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Now,  then,  Mrs.  Baskin,  you're 
making  things  worse  than  they  really  are.  If  you 
would  get  away  from  home,  you  would  stop  brooding 
over  this.  I'm  sure  Enos  is  going  to  have  a  fine  time 
at  school,  and  if  you  didn't  stay  here  all  the  time, 
you'd  see  that  people  have  forgotten  about  it.  They 
don't  remember  things  forever. 

EMMA.  No'm,  they  wouldn't  ef  Jonas'd  come  t'  his 
senses.  But  he's  gittin'  worse  th'  older  he  gits — 
havin'  all  sorts  o'  queer  notions.  He's  taken  a  notion 
lately  t'  drive  his  team  on  th'  wrong  side  o'  the  road, 
jest  so's  he  kin  be  differ'nt.  Ef  't  hadn't  bin  th'  hat 
an'  goin'  bareheaded,  't  'd  abin  sumthin'  else.  I  hadn't 
ought  t'  Ve  married  'im. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    But — 
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EMMA.  ( Unmindful  of  the  interruption)  An'  't  won't 
be  like  you  say  about  Enos,  He'll  allus  be  treated 
differ'nt  from  other  children — kinda  like  he  was  a 
for'ner  or  sumthin'.  An'  he  won't  be  happy  havin' 
everybody  call  'im  queer.  (A  knock  is  heard.  She 
goes  to  the  door  and  admits  Mr.  Johnson).  Why, 
how  d'  do,  Mr.  Johnson.  Come  right  in. 

MR.  JOHNSON.  (Entering  nervously.)  Good  after- 
noon, ma'am.  I  come  over  to — You  here,  Sarah? 
(Sighs  with  relief). 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     Yes,  Will.    Did  you  want  me? 

MR.  JOHNSON.     No,  I — I — Mr.  Baskin — 

EMMA.  Why,  he's  over  t'  yore  place.  Went  over 
t'  borrer  yore  cultivator.  He  musta'  taken  th'  other 
road,  too  bad  you  missed  i'm.  But  he'll  be  comin' 
in  any  minute  now.  Jest  set  down  an'  wait.  (She 
gets  a  chair.  Mr.  Johnson  starts  to  say  something, 
but  finally  sits  down  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair). 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  I  stopped  in  on  my  way  home  to 
get  the  washing,  Will.  (There  is  an  abrupt  silence 
during  which  Mrs.  Johnson  realizes  that  her  husband 
has  something  distressing  on  his  mind.  Puzzled  and 
embarrassed  at  the  silence,  she  tries  to  start  conver- 
sation). Have  you  hatched  out  any  turkeys  yet,  Mrs. 
Baskin  ? 

(Mr.  Johnson  moves  uneasily,  opens  his  mouth  to 
speak  when  Emma  answers.  She  is  making  the  laun- 
dry into  a  parcel  and  does  not  see  the  others.) 

EMMA.  No,  I  ain't  aimin'  t'  raise  any  t'  sell  this 
year.  I  got  plenty  other  work — 

MR.   JOHNSON.      (Making   desperate,    unintelligible 
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signs  to  his  wife.)  Mrs.  Baskin,  I  come  over  about 
Mr.  Baskin's — 

EMMA.  'Bout  our  bay  team?  Yes,  sir,  Jonas  was 
a  savin'  you  wanted  t'  use  't.  He's  agoin'  t'  let  you 
have  it.  (There  is  another  abrupt  silence).  Excuse 
me  a  minute.  There's  a  few  more  does  on  the  line. 
I'll  have  t'  go  an'  git  'em.  (Exits  center^) 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    What  is  the  matter,  Will? 

MR.  JOHNSON.    Baskin's  been  killed. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    Oh!    How? 

MR.  JOHNSON.  It  was  a  collision  and  runaway.  He 
was  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  and  a  machine — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     Poor  woman! 

MR.  JOHNSON.     You  will  tell  her? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    Oh,  Will — 

MR.  JOHNSON.    You  had  better. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Yes,  I  will.  (He  starts  to  go). 
But,  Will,  you  must  stay.  She's  already  in  a  terribly 
desperate  condition  and  there  is  no  telling  what  she'll 
do.  They  made  her  send  the  child  to  school  today 
and  she's  all  worked  up  over  that.  I  am  afraid  this 
will  be  too  much  for  her.  Don't  leave  me  alone  with 
her. 

MR.  JOHNSON.     All  right. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  What  shall — (Emma  re-enters  cen- 
ter with  the  clothes.  She  does  not  notice  her  neigh- 
bors, but,  going  to  the  bed,  finishes  the  bundle  of 
laundry.  Mrs.  Johnson  walks  over  to  her  and  lays  a 
friendly  hand  on  her  shoulder}.  Mrs.  Baskin,  my 
husband  has  been  telling  me  what  brought  him  over. 
Something  has  happened — Mr.  Baskin  has  been — 

EMMA.     (Looking  up  quickly,  notices  for  the  first 
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time  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be.)  Has  he 
bin  doin'  sumthin'  queer  agin?  Tell  me  what — 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Your  husband — your  husband  is 
dead. 

EMMA.  (Looking  at  her  uncertainly,  unbelievingly. 
They  watch  her  anxiously).  Dead? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  There  was  a  collision  with  an 
automobile.  The  mules  ran  and — 

EMMA.  (Turning  to  Mr.  Johnson.)  Are  you  asayin' 
he's  bin  killed? 

MR.  JOHNSON.    Yes. 

EMMA.     (Dazed.)     How?     Where? 

MR.  JOHNSON.  Near  our  corner.  He  was  driving 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road — 

EMMA.  He  allus  said  he'd  drive  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road  an'  nobody  could  stop  'im.  He  allus  kep 
his  word.  (Repeats  stupidly.)  Dead — dead — (She 
allows  Mrs.  Johnson  to  lead  her  to  a  chair  by  the 
table  and  sits  staring  into  space.  She  does  not  seem 
conscious  that  the  others  are  speaking.) 

MR.  JOHNSON.    Is  she  all  right? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  I  think  so.  Where  have  they  taken 
him? 

MR.  JOHNSON.  They  carried  him  to  the  doctor's. 
He  didn't  live  to  get  there.  (To  Mrs.  Johnson)  Now 
that  she's  been  told,  you'd  better  bundle  her  up  and 
we'll  take  her  home  with  us.  I'll  drive  to  the  school- 
house  and  get  the  child.  (Exits  center.) 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  (Clearing  off  the  bed  and  going  to 
Emma.)  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  lie  down  for 
a  few  minutes?  (Shaking  her.)  Mrs.  Baskin.  (She 
raises  her  head.  There  is  no  trace  of  grief  on  her 
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face.  She  looks  as  if  a  heavy  burden  had  been  lifted 
from  her  mind).  Mrs.  Baskin,  come  and  lie  down 
for  a  few  minutes. 

EMMA  (Rising  instinctively  at  the  command,  then 
standing  still).  What'd  you  say,  Mis'  Johnson? 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    You'd  better  lie  down  and  rest. 

EMMA.  No'm.  I  ain't  tired  no  more.  (Sitting 
down  again  and  looking  about  her).  I  kin  have  white 
curtains — I  kin  go  t'  town — I  kin  go  visitin'.  (Mrs. 
Johnson  looks  helplessly  at  her.  Mrs.  Baskin  passes 
her  hand  across  her  forehead  in  a  vague  gesture). 
Mis'  Johnson,  did  you  say  he's  dead?  (When  the 
other  nods,  she  sighs  in  relief.)  I  thought  you  says 
he  was  dead,  but  it  don't  seem  true.  I  never  knowed 
it'd  turn  out  this  way. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  I  am  so  sorry.  You  had  better 
stay  with  me  tonight — you  and  Enos — 

EMMA.  (Hearing  nothing  but  the  child's  name.) 
Yes,  Enos  kin  have  a  chanct  now.  Ef  I'd  aknowed  the 
ole  man  was  goin'  t'  die,  I'd  astarted  'im  t'  school 
before  this. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.    But  don't  you  care? 

EMMA.  (Speaking  calmly,  without  a  trace  of  sorrow 
or  even  bitterness).  Yes'm,  I'm  glad.  (Rising  and 
moving  about  the  room  examining  it  as  if  it  were 
strange  to  her.)  Mis'  Johnson,  I  feels  queer.  There 
ain't  nothin'  holdin  me  back  any  more. 

MRS.  JOHNSON.     Holdin'  you  back? 

EMMA.  (Waving  her  hand  vaguely  around  and  let- 
ting it  rest  finally  on  her  breast).  It's  all  so  kind  of 
empty  like.  Nuthin'  holdin'  me  down.  I  kin  do  what 
I  want  with  nobody  a  hinderin'  me. 
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MRS.  JOHNSON.     Do  you  mean  that  you  feel  free? 

EMMA.  Yes'm,  I— guess  so.  No  more  sufTerin'. 
It  was  him  that  made  me  suffer.  It  was  him  bein' 
so  stubborn.  Now  I  ain't  got  nobody  t'  be  'shamed 
of.  An'  Enos  an'  me  kin  be  happy.  (The  old  weary 
burden  seems  to  fall  off  with  her  words  and  for  the 
first  time  we  see  the  drawn  lines  of  her  face  in 
repose). 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Now,  Mrs.  Baskin,  get  your  things 
together.  You  and  Enos  are  going  to  stay  with  me 
tonight. 

EMMA.     I  guess  we  better. 

(Enos  and  Mr.  Johnson  enter  center.  He  is  a  thin, 
prematurely  old  looking  child — the  sort  one  might 
expect  from  two  such  middle-aged  parents.  He  is 
bareheaded,  carrying  a  book  and  a  tin  lunch  pail.  He 
runs  excitedly  to  his  mother.) 

ENOS.    See  my  book ! 

EMMA.  (The  brooding  lines  of  despair  change  to  a 
kind  of  fierce  joy).  How'd  you  like  t'  go  t'  school? 

ENOS.     I  like  it! 

EMMA.  (Noticing  suddenly  that  he  is  bareheaded. 
A  persistent  fear  creeps  into  her  voice.)  Where's 
yore  hat? 

ENOS.  (In  a  voice  strangely  like  his  father's.)  I 
ain't  got  no  more  hat.  I  got  a  name.  (Smiling  hap- 
pily). 

EMMA.  (Her  voice  breaking  with  tenseness  as  she 
asks  the  question,  the  answer  to  which  she  knows 
before  she  speaks).  What  name? 

ENOS.  "Derby"!  They  calls  me  "Derby"  ef  I 
wouldn't  wear  no  more  hat. 
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EMMA.  They  ain't  agoin'  to.  They  got  t'  stop. 
(She  unconsciously  grips  his  shoulders). 

ENDS.  (Whimpering  and  struggling  to  get  out  of  her 
grasp).  They  says  I  kin  be  "Derby".  I  want  t'  be 
"Derby"  like  paw.  (The  mother  does  not  answer. 
Her  hand  drops). 

MRS.  JOHNSON.  Come,  Mrs.  Baskin,  we  are  ready 
to  go. 

EMMA.  (Shaking  her  head  dully.)  No'm,  I  ain't 
agin',  I'm  agoin'  t'  stay  here.  I  guess  me  an'  Enos'll 
jest  keep  on  astayin'  here. 

Curtain. 
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THE  KING  LAUGHS 

TIME:  2000  B.  C.  The  action  begins  shortly  before 
sundown. 

SCENE:  Audience  Hall  of  the  Queen  in  the  palace 
of  Nerismo.  There  are  four  large  columns  at  regular 
intervals  across  the  stage  about  half-way  between  the 
back-tvall  and  the  front  of  the  stage.  A  platform  rises 
from  between  the  two  center  columns,  leading  back 
into  a  ivide  niche,  which  is  like  a  small  room  elevated 
by  three  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  Hall.  Across  its 
back-wall  is  a  large,  elaborately  upholstered  divan  of 
bright-colored  silks  and  carved  rosewood.  On  either 
side  of  the  niche  the  wall  is  cut  by  a  wide  sweeping 
arch  which  admits  a  generous  view  of  the  tropical 
gardens  and  distant  glimmering  hills.  The  last  rays 
of  the  declining  sun  stream  in  obliquely  from  left  and 
cast  their  red  patterns  on  the  columns  and  the  left 
wall. 

Trissadora,  young  and  beautiful,  is  reclining  volup- 
tuously on  the  divan.  She  is  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
pale-blue  silk,  rich  in  folds,  and  glittering  with  a 
suggestion  of  many  jewels.  Nasa  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  opening  of  the  left  arch,  looking  out  towards 
the  sun. 

NAZA.     The  sun  is  going  down,  my  Queen! 

QUEEN.  Is  it  like  every  other  sun  that  has  gone 
down  ? 

NAZA.  No,  my  Queen.  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
the  sun  so  red  and  angry.  It  goes  down  like  a  fiery 
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dragon  that  burns  itself  up  with  rage  because  its 
victim  has  escaped.  Tomorrow  will  be  a  dull  day. 

QUEEN.     Why  will  tomorrow  be  a  dull  day? 

NAZA.  Because  today  has  been  so  bright.  Today 
has  been  like  a  white  hand  raised  to  the  sky — a 
woman's  hand,  opened  to  receive — 

QUEEN.     To  receive  what? 

NAZA.     Sunshine,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.     But  what  else? 

NAZA.  Nothing,  my  Queen.  It  has  been  a  bright 
day. 

QUEEN.  And  yet  to  me  it  has  been  as  dull  as  all 
the  rest. 

NAZA.  Did  not  the  King  give  you  twenty  white 
peacocks  today,  my  Queen? 

QUEEN.  Did  he?  I  had  forgotten.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  King. 

NAZA.     Of  whom  were  you  thinking,  my  Queen? 

QUEEN.  I  was  thinking  of  him  who  is  waiting  for 
the  burning  sun  to  hide  its  flames. 

NAZA.    Airo,  my  Queen? 

QUEEN.  Yes!  Airo!  Think  you,  Naza,  he  will 
be  here  before  the  peacock's  cry? 

NAZA.  He  will  be  here,  my  Queen,  while  the  tips 
of  the  silver  goat's  ears  on  the  Tower  are  still  warm 
from  the  touch  of  the  sun. 

QUEEN.  Yes,  he  will  be  here !  You  have  unlocked 
the  secret  gate,  Naza? 

NAZA.     Yes,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.     You  have  made  everything  ready? 

NAZA.     I  have,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.     Then  how  shall  I  wait?     Think  you  not 
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he  will  come  just  a  little  before  the  yellow  lilies  begin 
to  weep? 

NAZA.     He  would  not  dare,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.  Dare?  No,  you  are  right!  The  night  is 
his  only  friend.  But  it  is  not  for  long.  Soon — very 
soon — he  shall  be  a  brother  to  the  sun — and  the  white, 
pale  moon  with  her  sickly  eye  shall  know  him  no 
more.  Perhaps,  in  three  days — in  two  days,  perhaps, 
the  day  shall  greet  him,  and  he  shall  walk  the  Avenue 
of  the  Red  Stones  where  only  kings  can  tread  in  the 
hour  when  the  sun  stands  still  to  rest  in  the  top  of 
the  sky. 

NAZA.     What,  my  Queen? 

QUEEN.  Nothing,  Naza.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
pale  moon  and  the  bright  sun. 

NAZA.     Is  Airo  the  pale  moon,  my  Queen? 

QUEEN.  How  you  talk,  Naza!  But  I  forgive  you. 
Until  the  sun  passes  under  the  hill  I  have  nothing 
but  you  to  hide  the  empty  moments.  Talk  as  you 
please,  my  child. 

NAZA.  Will  you  be  angry,  my  Queen,  if  I  ask  you 
a  question? 

QUEEN.     Ask,  my  child. 

NAZA.     My  Queen,  did  you  once  love  the  King? 

QUEEN.  That  I  cannot  answer.  Love  is  the  one 
thing  that  cannot  be  remembered  when  it  is  gone. 

NAZA.  But,  my  Queen,  did  you  once  wait  for  the 
sun  to  burn  out,  and  for  the  peacocks  to  cry  and  the 
yellow  lilies  to  weep,  as  you  are  now? 

QUEEN.  Ah,  Naza,  I  see  you  have  never  known 
love.  The  sun  and  the  peacocks  and  the  yellow  lilies 
that  I  know  now  are  not  the  same  as  those  I  have 
known  before.  They  are  more  beautiful.  And  there 
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is  a  picture  in  each  one.  In  each  one  there  is  a 
picture. 

NAZA.     Now  I  think  I  understand. 

QUEEN.  You  are  only  a  girl,  you  cannot  under- 
stand. 

(Naza,  hearing  a  sound,  trips  hurriedly  towards  the 
right  and  listens.) 

NAZA.     I  hear  footsteps,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.    Oh,  tell  me,  Naza,  do  they  speak? 

NAZA.  Yes,  my  Queen,  they  speak  of  something 
that  was  once,  but  that  will  never  be  again. 

QUEEN.    What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  my  child? 

NAZA.     They  are  the  King's! 

QUEEN.    Silly  child! 

(The  King  enters  right.    She  rises  from  the  divan.) 

QUEEN.     My  Lord! 

(The  King  mounts  the  dais.  Naza  crosses  to  left 
and  stands  by  the  column,  from  which  position  she 
occasionally  raises  her  adoring  eyes  to  the  King.) 

KING.  (Looking  at  the  Queen  for  several  minutes.) 
What  is  it  you  feel  at  this  moment  ? 

QUEEN.  I  cannot  say,  my  Lord.  I  feel — happy — 
that  is  all. 

KING.  Is  that  all?  You  are  strangely  beautiful. 
Never  before  have  you  been  so  beautiful. 

QUEEN.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sun  declining,  my  Lord, 
that  makes  me  seem  beautiful. 

KING.  No.  Your  beauty  is  more  like  the  sun 
rising. 

QUEEN.  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  it  is  your  eyes  that 
see  me  more  lovely  than  I  am. 

KING.   Yes.    It  is  my  eyes.    I  am  the  sun  declining. 
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QUEEN.  Then,  I  am  the  sky  that  makes  the  sunset 
beautiful. 

KING.  You  also  make  it  difficult,  Trissadora.  Why 
did  you  gainsay  me  at  the  court  today? 

QUEEN.     Did  I  gainsay  you,  my  Lord? 

KING.  You  did.  And  I  heard  it  whispered  that 
one  of  the  seven  princes  has  asked  who  is  the  king 
of  us  two.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  /  am  the 
king! 

QUEEN.  You  have  never  allowed  me  to  forget  it, 
my  Lord. 

KING.  Are  you  dissatisfied  that  you  are  only  the 
Queen  ? 

QUEEN.     No,  my  Lord. 

KING.     Methinks  you  are  dissatisfied. 

QUEEN.    Why  should  I  be,  my  Lord? 

KING.     Nay,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

QUEEN.     I  will  not  gainsay  you  again,  my  Lord. 

KING.     Then  you  are  dissatisfied! 

QUEEN.     I  did  not  say  so,  my  Lord. 

KING.  But  you  thought  it.  Tell  me,  now,  Trissa- 
dora, I  have  never  asked  you  before — The  light  in 
your  eyes  now  makes  me  ask  it — Do  you  love  me? — 
Have  you  ever  loved  me? 

QUEEN.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you. 

KING.    That  does  not  mean  only  one  thing. 

QUEEN.     I  am  your  Queen!     Could  you  ask  more? 

KING.     An  ill  queen.    You  have  borne  me  no  sons. 

QUEEN.  Say  rather,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  given 
me  none  to  bear. 

KING.  I  gave  you  the  substance  of  a  royal  son. 
You  did  not  conceive  him. 
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QUEEN.  My  Lord,  how  dare  you !  How  dare  you 
say  it  is  I ! 

KING.  Pardon,  Trissadora,  I  meant  to  say,  it  is 
not  I.  /  have  a  son! 

QUEEN.     (Draining  back.)     What! 

KING.     I  have  a  son. 

QUEEN.     How?     By  whom? 

KING.  It  matters  not.  He  is  my  son.  It  is  enough 
that  royal  blood  flows  in  his  veins. 

QUEEN.     Where  is  he? 

KING.  If  I  knew,  do  you  think  I  would  keep  him 
hidden?  No!  I  should  take  him  to  me,  and  make 
him  my  heir.  I  should  love  him  and  cherish  him 
like  my  own  eyes.  Yes,  like  my  eyes.  I  should  see 
the  world  through  him.  It  would  be  a  different  world 
from  the  darkening  confusion  that  now  surrounds  me. 
Every  day  it  grows  darker — like  veils — black  veils — 
dropping  on  all  sides.  Ah!  For  my  son,  I  would 
give  everything!  I  would  burn  you  as  a  sacrifice — 
you,  my  beautiful  queen — if  it  would  bring  me  my 
son. 

QUEEN.  How  can  you  know  he  lives  if  you  know 
nothing  else  of  him  ? 

KING.  I  know.  There  are  men  in  my  kingdom 
who  have  seen  him.  Some  day  he  will  come  to  me. 
I  live  only  for  that  day.  Perchance  it  will  be  soon. 

QUEEN.     Perchance  it  is  an  idle  dream. 

KING.  Then  my  life  too  is  an  idle  dream.  But  it 
is  not  so.  From  the  lips  of  dying  conspirators  have 
I  heard  that  he  is  among  them.  While  their  ghosts 
played  with  the  laughing  yellow  flames  that  grew 
like  tulips  at  their  feet,  have  I  heard  them  speak  of 
him  that  is  the  King's  son. 
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QUEEN.     And  his  mother? 

KING.  She  is  dead — by  her  own  hand.  She  was 
not  so  beautiful  as  you,  Trissadora.  No,  never  was 
such  a  woman!  Yet  she  would  have  made  a  better 
queen. 

QUEEN.     Why,  my  Lord? 

KING.  Because,  Trissadora,  even  while  I  love  your 
eyes  when  they  burn  like  earth-fires,  even  while  I 
love  your  beautiful  white  body  that  is  smooth  as  the 
vdawn,  my  soul  tells  me  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

QUEEN.  Does  your  soul  tell  you  many  such  tales, 
my  Lord? 

KING.  My  soul  tells  me  sometimes  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  hate  that  you  could  not  conceive  a  child. 
What  profits  the  beauty  of  a  lily  if  the  next  summer- 
wind  that  blows  find  not  another  lily  there  to  wave 
it  welcome? 

QUEEN.  When  the  Gods  pluck  one  lily,  they  do 
not  ask  for  another  to  grow  in  its  place. 

KING.  Those  are  idle  words,  my  Queen.  They  do 
not  bring  me  the  son  that  my  soul  longs  for. 

QUEEN.  The  moon  has  grown  older  many  years 
since  you  first  prayed  for  your  son. 

KING.     Some  day  he  will  come. 

QUEEN.     That  day  you  will  smile  indeed. 

KING.     It  will  come. 

QUEEN.    Think  you  he  will  smile  on  me,  your  son? 

KING.  I  know  not.  He  should  have  been  yours. 
But  listen,  my  Queen.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  some- 
thing I  have  been  thinking. 

QUEEN.     Speak,  my  Lord. 

KING.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  thinking  this, 
but  lately  especially  have  I  thought  it. 
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QUEEN.     I  listen,  my  Lord. 

KING.  You  know,  Trissadora,  that  I  am  King  of 
the  Bori,  and  the  Maroti,  and  the  men  of  the  scarlet 
faces.  Of  all  the  Hundred  Rivers  am  I  King. 

QUEEN.     I  know  it,  my  Lord. 

KING.  I  am  King  of  twelve  thousand  spears,  and 
many  thousand  souls. 

QUEEN.     I  have  long  known  it,  my  Lord. 

KING.  Of  everything  within  these  boundaries  I 
am  King,  except — 

QUEEN.     Except  what,  my  Lord?  • 

KING.    Except  you! 

QUEEN.     Oh ! 

KING.  Do  you  see  now  why  I  have  come?  Do 
you  see  what  I  have  been  thinking? 

QUEEN.     No,  my  Lord. 

KING.  Then  this  is  my  thought:  Your  will  is  not 
my  will.  And  in  my  kingdom  from  this  day  there 
must  be  only  one  will.  My  will  must  reign  in  my 
kingdom ! 

QUEEN.  My  will  has  always  been  the  slave  of 
yours,  my  Lord. 

KING.  It  should  have  been.  But  instead  it  has 
been  the  slave  of  your  inconstant  desires. 

QUEEN.     Then  it  has  had  good  masters,  my  Lord. 

KING.     Woman,  how  do  you  speak!      "r 

QUEEN.  I  speak  as  my  spirit  bids  me,  my  Lord. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  rated. 

KING.  You  do  not  like?  You  do  not  like!  By 
the  Shambian  Gods,  what  has  possessed  you?  Do 
you  tell  me  to  my  face  what  you  like  and  what  you 
do  not  like. 
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QUEEN.  I  am  sorry  to  have  displeased  you,  my 
Lord.  I  cannot  always  control  myself. 

KING.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  control  yourself.  That 
is  for  me.  Now,  will  you  sit  down,  Trissadora? 

(Trissadora  sits  down.  The  King  sits  down  beside 
her.  During  the  preceding  dialogue  Naza  has  slowly 
sunk  down  on  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 
She  is  now  apparently  asleep.) 

>  KING.  Beautiful  Queen,  you  know  that  I  still  love 
you.  Always  have  I  loved  you.  As  the  leaves  are 
to  the  tree,  so  are  you  to  me.  Without  you  I  would 
be  like  a  tree  in  a  Northern  Winter.  That  is  why 
I  cannot  bear  to  let  you  have  a  will  different  from 
my  own.  Do  you  hear  me,  Trissadora? 

QUEEN.     I  hear  you,  my  Lord. 

KING.     My  will  must  be  your  will, 
i  QUEEN.    Yes,  my  Lord. 

KING.     My  beautiful  Queen,  I  have  a  great  wish. 

QUEEN.     Then  the  Gods  will  fulfill  it. 

KING.     Do  you  think  so? 

QUEEN.  Yes,  my  Lord.  Is  not  the  wish  of  the 
Gods  always  the  wish  of  Kings? 

KING.  You  speak  like  a  child.  But  I  think  you 
mean  well.  What  I  wish  you  can  give  me. 

QUEEN.     I,  my  Lord? 

KING.  Yes.  Do  you  remember  the  plea  of  the 
seven  princes? 

QUEEN.     Not  that,  my  Lord. 

KING.     Have  you  ever  seen  this  man,  Airo? 

QUEEN.     NT— no — no !     my  Lord  ! 

KING.     You  have  heard  of  him? 

QUEEN.     Only  this  morning,  my  Lord. 
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KING.  Then  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  wish 
to  save  his  life. 

QUEEN.  I  do  not  want  to  see  more  innocent  blood 
streaming  on  the  market-place.  The  rivers  are  red 
with  the  guiltless  blood  of  your  people. 

KING.  Then  Airo's  blood  will  not  make  them  more 
red.  If  all  my  people  were  assassins  and  conspirators, 
I  should  kill  them  all. 

QUEEN.  He  is  not  a  conspirator.  He  is  a  loyal 
nobleman,  dispossessed  of  his  inheritance. 

KING.     How  do  you  know? 

QUEEN.     I  have  heard. 

KING.     When? 

QUEEN.     This  morning,  my  Lord. 

KING.     From  whom? 

QUEEN.  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  my  Lord.  I  shall 
hear  more.  Then  I  shall  tell  you. 

KING.  We  are  wasting  words.  I  did  not  come 
to  ask  you  if  Airo  should  die,  or  even  to  ask  you  if 
he  is  a  conspirator.  Airo  must  die.  It  is  my  will. 
I  came  to  ask  you  how  he  shall  die. 

QUEEN.  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  Lord.  I  do 
not  think  he  shall  die. 

KING.     How? 

QUEEN.     You  are  a  just  King,  my  Lord. 

KING.  I  am  a  just  King.  He  shall  rdie.  But  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  how  I  should  like  him  to  die. 

QUEEN.     It  cannot  interest  me,  my  Lord. 

KING.  It  might,  Trissadora.  I  want  him  to  die 
by  your  hand. 

QUEEN.     (With  horror.)     No!     No! 

KING.  Why  do  you  look  as  if  those  words  sealed 
your  own  door,  and  scream  as  if  the  act  that  I  im- 
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plied  meant  more  to  you  than  all  my  kingdom — and 
all  the  world? 

QUEEN.  Did  I  scream,  my  Lord?  Well,  I  am  a 
woman.  I  cannot  do  what  you  have  asked.  I  have 
a  woman's  heart. 

KING.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  a  woman's 
heart  is  shaped  for  hate  as  well  as  love?  A  woman's 
hate  is  more  terrible  than  man's. 

QUEEN.     What  mean  these  words,  my  Lord? 

KING.     Let  them  mean  what  they  will. 

QUEEN.     But  I  do  not  hate  him,  my  Lord. 

KING.  If  you  loved  me  you  could  hate  him  enough 
to  do  what  I  have  asked. 

QUEEN.     That  I  cannot  answer. 

KING.  If  you  do  not  love  me,  then  I  will  not  have 
you  for  my  Queen.  I  have  spoken  to  Kurmazro,  one 
of  the  seven  princes.  I  have  told  him  that  if  you 
would  not  obey  my  wish  he  might  have  you.  I  shall 
not  want  you  then. 

QUEEN.     You — you — are  jesting,  my  Lord! 

KING.  When  the  King  jests,  it  is  only  the  King 
who  laughs !  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  have 
told  you  I  want  only  one  will  in  my  kingdom.  Still, 
I  have  left  you  a  choice.  Now  I  go  to  the  temple 
to  pray  for  my  son.  The  priests  are  waiting.  After 
I  have  prayed  I  shall  return  for  my  answer.  When 
the  torch-bearers  shall  have  fired  their  torches  I  shall 
return.  (King  exits  right.) 

QUEEN.  (Dropping  down  on  the  divan.)  No — 
No— No !— No  ! ! 

(Naza  rises  softly  and  tiptoes  over  to  the  left  arch, 
light  disappears,  and  the  room  grows  rapidly  dark.) 

NAZA.      (Crying  suddenly.)     He  comes! 
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QUEEN.     (Startled.)     Who? 

NAZA.    Airo ! 

QUEEN.  (Rising  hastily.)  Oh!  Gods!  What 
shall  I  do?  How  far  off  is  he? 

NAZA.  He  is  outside  the  gate,  my  Queen.  Now 
he  alights  from  his  horse.  His  cloak  is  green  like 
the  plumage  of  the  wild  parrots.  Now  he  has  dis- 
appeared. He  will  be  here  now  before  long. 

QUEEN.  (Stepping  down  from  the  platform.)  Naza 
— do  I  look? — Do  I  look — How  do  I  look? 

NAZA.  You  have  never  been  more  beautiful,  my 
Queen.  I  think  you  can  never  be  more  beautiful  than 
you  are  at  this  moment.  It  is  as  if  every  different 
beauty  of  every  day  of  your  life  had  returned  for 
this  one  moment.  It  is  as  if — 

QUEEN.  Dear  extravagant  child!  Help  me  take 
off  this  robe.  (She  takes  off  the  pale  blue  silk  robe. 
She  now  stands  in  the  scant  costume  of  the  Eastern 
charmer — breast-plates  of  coiled  snakes  gleaming  with 
many  jewels,  wide  gold  arm-bands,  bracelets,  several 
glittering  necklaces,  a  gaudy  scarf  around  her  waist. 
Her  white  limbs  shimmer  temptingly  through  the 
gauzy,  pearl-decked  substance  of  her  lower  garments. 
Naza  takes  the  discarded  robe  on  her  arm.) 

NAZA.  (Admiringly.)  Your  skin  is  white  as  the 
breasts  of  white  peacocks,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.     Dear  child,  why  do  you  praise  me  so? 

NAZA.    Because  it  gives  me  pleasure,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.  You  have  a  heart  of  gold.  And  yet,  me- 
thinks,  your  words  are  like  a  traitor's  kiss.  Go  and 
see  if  he  comes.  (Naza  exits  right.  Trissadora  sloiv- 
ly  ascends  the  steps  to  the  platform.  She  disposes 
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herself  in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  adjusts  her 
jewels,  and  breast-plates.  .Naza  enters  right.) 

NAZA.     He  is  coming. 

QUEEN.  Go  to  the  secret  door,  Naza,  and  see  that 
no  one  is  there. 

(Naza  goes  to  the  door  used  by  the  King  and  opens 
it.  She  looks  into  the  invisible  corridor  into  which  it 
leads.) 

NAZA.     There  is  no  one,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.  Then  leave  the  door  open.  If  you  hear 
footsteps  you  must  let  me  know  before  they  have 
found  their  echoes. 

(Naza  remains  standing  near  the  door.  Airo  enters. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  bright  green  cloak.  He  runs  up  on 
the  platform.) 

AIRO.  Trissadora!  (He  bends  over  her,  and  they 
embrace  passionately.) 

QUEEN.  Airo!  My  own  Airo!  (He  sits  down, 
still  bending  over  her.) 

AIRO.  Tell  me — What  is  it? — Has  anything  hap- 
pened ? 

QUEEN.  Since  I  saw  you  two  days  ago,  Airo,  I 
have  been  like  an  empty  cage.  I  cannot  live  on  mem- 
ories and  hopes.  Only  near  you  can  I  be  happy. 

AIRO.  Trissadora,  last  night  there  came  into  my 
mind  a  picture  of  you,  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever 
seen  you  in  life.  I  had  never  seen  you  so  perfect. 
That  is  how  you  look  tonight.  Your  lips  are  lovely 
with  a  desire  I  have  not  seen  before.  Your  eyes  burn 
with  a  wild  sweetness  which  they  have  never  known 
before.  What  is  it,  Trissadora,  that  consumes  you? 
And  your  breasts  are  stirring  like  waves  in  the  calm 
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before  a  storm.  Can  it  be  merely  my  coming  that 
has  moved  you  so? 

QUEEN.  Yes,  it  is  your  coming  that  has  moved  me 
so. 

AIRO.  There  is  nothing  I  would  rather  believe. 
And  yet  I  cannot  believe  it. 

QUEEN.  Strange  that  you  also  should  have  noticed 
it. 

AIRO.     Who  else  has  noticed — ? 

QUEEN.     The  King! 

AIRO.     What  did  he  say? 

QUEEN.  He  said  I  was  more  beautiful  than  I  had 
ever  been  before. 

AIRO.  Yes,  it  is  as  if  you  were  spending  all  this 
beauty  of  a  lifetime  on  this  one  day. 

QUEEN.     How  much  you  say  in  those  few  words ! 

AIRO.     What  do  you  mean? 

QUEEN.     Airo,  what  will  become  of  us? 

AIRO.  At  last  I  can  answer  you.  Everything  is 
ready.  Tonight  will  bring  all  our  lives'  fulfillment. 

QUEEN.     Are  you  sure  it  will  be  tonight? 

AIRO.  Yes,  all  my  plans  are  made.  Many  thousand 
valorous  hearts  are  beating  in  readiness,  waiting  for 
my  word.  Any  moment  that  I  choose  now  may 
change  this  little  world  of  ours  into  a  mad  current, 
which  will  bear  us  to  the  topmost  crest.  And  Trissa- 
dora,  I  have  a  secret  to  open  for  you  when  it  is  all 
over. 

QUEEN.     Why  not  now? 

AIRO.  No,  not  now.  The  hand  must  strike  first, 
and  then  I  shall  tell  you  all. 

QUEEN.     I  am  full  of  doubt,  Airo.     I  am  afraid. 
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The  King  is  powerful.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that 
we  should  ever — ? 

AIRO.  Trissadora,  tomorrow,  when  the  sun  rises, 
you  will  laugh  at  all  tonight's  fears. 

QUEEN.  I  hope  so,  Airo.  Tell  me,  my  love — will 
the  same  sun  rise  tomorrow  that  went  down  tonight 
so  bloody  red? 

AIRO.  Why  of  course.  What  makes  you  ask? 
Whatever  happens  here  below,  it  is  always  the  same 
sun  that  rises  and  sets. 

QUEEN.  Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think  a  differ- 
ent sun  rises  every  day.  I  have  seen  them  different. 

AIRO.     A  beautiful  fancy,  my  Queen ! 

QUEEN.  Your  Queen?  Yes,  I  am  your  Queen. 
Oh,  but  Airo,  I  haven't  told  you  yet! 

AIRO.     What  have  you  not  told  me,  sweet  jewel? 

QUEEN.  What  the  King  said.  He  knows  you  are 
a  conspirator. 

AIRO.    What  matter  ?    I  know  he  is  a  King — today ! 

QUEEN.  But,  Airo — He  has  said  a  terrible  thing. 
He  said — Oh,  I  cannot  think  the  meaning  those  words 
carried — the  thought  does  not  fit  into  my  mind — But 
the  words  he  spoke  were :  "I  want  him  to  die  by  your 
hand." 

AIRO.     Me  ? 

QUEEN.     Yes. 

AIRO.     By  your  hand? 

QUEEN.     Yes. 

AIRO.  Trissadora,  do  you  know,  if  I  had  to  die 
now,  there  is  no  hand  I  would  rather  die  by  than 
that  little  hand  I  have  kissed  so  often.  Death  would 
be  a  caress,  then. 
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QUEEN.  My  hand  was  not  made  for  such  caresses, 
Airo. 

AIRO.     No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

QUEEN.  But  still  I  am  afraid.  After  the  prayers, 
when  the  torch-bearers  fire  their  torches,  he  will 
return  for  my  answer. 

AIRO.     You  know  what  your  answer  will  be? 

QUEEN.  Yes,  but  when  I  give  him  my  answer,  he 
has  said  he  will  give  me  to  Kurmazro,  one  of  his 
seven  princes.  With  his  own  lips  he  said  it.  He 
never  breaks  his  word.  If  he  should  do  this,  then, 
you  see?  I  would  be  lost — and  when  you  come  in 
the  triumph  of  your  conquest  I  shall  be  gone — 

AIRO.  No — No !  That  shall  never  come  to  pass. 
I  must  make  new  plans.  When  does  the  King  return? 

QUEEN.  When  the  torch-bearers  fire  their  torches 
— when  the  tip  of  the  moon  rises  over  the  temple, 
then  he  will  return  for  his  answer.  He  will  come 
through  that  arch  (pointing  to  left  wing)  on  his  way 
from  the  temple.  At  this  moment  he  is  praying. 

AIRO.     It  is  his  last  prayer. 

QUEEN.     He  is  praying  for  his  son. 

AIRO.    How?    For  his  son? 

QUEEN.  Yes.  For  his  son.  He  thinks  he  has  a 
son.  For  many,  many  moons  now  he  has  prayed  for 
his  return.  I  think  it  is  his  vanity.  Her  has  no  son. 

AIRO.     You  do  not  think  so? 

QUEEN.  No.  His  son  would  not  have  stayed  away 
so  long. 

(Airo  looks  at  her  intently.) 

QUEEN.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  with  so  much 
question  in  your  eyes? 
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AIRO.  Do  you  think  you  could  love  him — the 
King's  son — if  he  was  found? 

QUEEN.  No.  I  think  all  the  hatred  I  have  wasted 
on  the  King  might  work  its  poison  in  his  son.  I 
should  not  love  him.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak 
of  him.  What  will  you  do?  What  are  your  plans? 

AIRO.     Will  the  King  come  here  alone? 

QUEEN.     Yes,  he  will  come  alone. 

AIRO.  Then  this  is  what  I  will  do.  Outside  the 
gate  I  have  left  my  soldiers.  I  will  select  a  few 
men  and  bring  them  in.  When  the  King  comes  for 
his  answer,  7  will  answer  him.  You  will  go  into 
your  room.  You  must  listen  for  the  sounds,  and 
when  the  noise  has  died  down,  you  will  come,  and 
find  your  King,  your  husband,  tied  to  this  pillar. 
(Points  to  pillar  to  left  of  platform.) 

QUEEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  helpless,  like  a 
lion  in  a  net.  But  why  to  this  pillar? 

AIRO.  He  shall  be  tied  to  this  pillar,  so  that  men 
shall  laugh  at  his  name,  Nerismo,  which  means,  in 
the  language  of  the  Maroti,  a  pillar.  He  will  be  dead 
when  you  come.  With  my  own  hand  1  will  kill  him. 
And  then  you  can  give  him  your  answer. 

QUEEN.  I  shall  pray  that  it  may  be  as  you  say, 
Airo. 

AIRO.  It  shall.  How  many  guards  does  the  King 
keep  in  this  part  of  the  palace? 

QUEEN.   Only  two  at  the  gate,  and  two  by  the  door. 

AIRO.  Then  six  men  will  be  enough.  They  will 
come  in  here  when  you  have  left  and  wait  for  the 
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King.     And  soon  after  I  shall  enter. 

QUEEN.  I  shall  pray  to  every  God  six  times.  And 
Naza  also  shall  pray.  Naza — !  Does  no  one  come? 

NAZA.     No  one,  my  Queen. 

AIRO.  Can  we  forget  now  for  the  moment  the 
business  that  will  soon  be  at  hand?  (Bends  over 
her.} 

QUEEN.   There  is   no  perfume  like  your  presence. 

AIRO.  Can  we  multiply  eternity  with  kisses? 
(Kisses  her.)  You  are  the  one  fruit  in  the  world 
that  tastes  every  time  more  sweet.  You  are  the  one 
woman  who  becomes  richer  the  more  she  gives  away. 
Oh,  Trissadora,  how  dare  you  be  so  beautiful?  Are 
you  not  afraid  that  the  very  stones  become  inflamed 
with  passion  and  fall  down  upon  you?  Tell  me,  will 
there  ever  be  another  moment  as  perfect  as  this? 

QUEEN.  (Sighing  voluptuously)  Yes,  there  will 
be  one  more. 

AIRO.    Which  is  that,  my  own  sweet  flower? 

QUEEN.  The  one  long  moment  that  we  will  live 
when  the  torches  are  lighted. 

AIRO.  You  are  right.  We  have  one  more  moment 
to  look  forward  to.  I  must  go  now.  (Gets  up.) 
Until  the  torches  are  lighted  will  also  be  only  one. 
moment. 

QUEEN.  Yes,  my  love,  but  a  longer  one.  (She 
rises. ) 

AIRO.  Then,  until  the  next  moment,  farewell ! 
Remember,  then,  to  come  in  when  the  confusion  has 
died  down.  You  will  see  him  tied  to  the  pillar— 
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Nerismo ! — He  will  be  dead.     I  promise.     I  also  keep 
my  promises.     Farewell.     (Exit  Airo.) 

QUEEN.     Oh  farewell!     Naza! 

NAZA.     Yes,  my  Queen! 

QUEEN.     No  one  has  been  near? 

NAZA.     No  one,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.  Then  shut  the  door.  (Naza  shuts  the 
door  and  approaches  the  Queen.)  Did  you  hear  what 
we  were  saying? 

NAZA.  I  heard  a  few  words,  my  Queen.  But  it 
was  all  music  in  my  ears. 

QUEEN.  Are  you  not  weary  of  standing  so  long 
by  the  door  to  be  my  guardsman? 

NAZA.  No,  my  Queen.  I  can  never  become  weary 
in  your  service. 

QUEEN.  Sweet  girl !  Naza,  whatever  happens  here- 
after, I  shall  always  remember  you,  and  keep  you 
near  me. 

NAZA.     Thank  you,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.  You  may  go  now.  I  shall  not  need  you 
again  tonight. 

NAZA.     Not  tonight? 

QUEEN.  No.  Go  to  your  quarters.  I  am  going 
to  my  rooms  now.  Goodnight. 

NAZA.  Goodnight,  my  Queen.  (Trissadora  goes 
out  right.  Naza  watches  her  till  she  is  out  of  sight. 
Then  she  trips  lightly  over  to  the  little  door  and  opens 
it.  The  King  enters.) 

KING.  Aha,  my  good  girl.  You  have  well  served 
your  King  tonight. 
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NAZA.  That  is  my  reward,  my  Lord.  Did  you 
hear  all? 

KING.  Yes,  every  word  came  sneaking  like  a  thief 
into  my  ears.  And  are  you  sure  now  that  what  you 
have  told  me  is  all  you  know? 

NAZA.     Yes,  my  Lord.     You  have  read  my  heart. 

KING.  Then  go  to  your  quarters.  (Nasa  exits.) 
(Calls.)  Ademno!  (Guard  enters.)  Call  the  Captain 
of  the  Guard  and  ten  men  !  ( Guard  salutes  and  exits. 
The  room  has  become  quite  dark.  The  King  paces 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  platform.  A  shuffle  is 
heard  outside  and  several  men  enter.) 

KING.    Ramalo,  are  you  there? 

RAMALO.     I  am  here,  my  Lord. 

KING.  Then  come  to  me.  (Ramalo  approaches 
him.)  Your  King's  life  is  in  danger,  Ramalo. 

RAMALO.  Danger  must  walk  over  a  long  bridge, 
my  Lord,  before  it  reaches  the  King.  That  bridge 
is  made  of  the  lives  of  your  loyal  subjects. 

KING.  You  speak  well,  Ramalo.  But  before  the 
White  Star  comes  out  there  will  be  men  in  this  hall 
come  to  slay  your  King. 

RAMALO.     Then  they  shall  be  dead  men,  my  Lord. 

KING.  It  is  well.  But  one  man  must  not  die — 
just  yet.  It  is  he  in  the  green  cloak.  He  will  come 
here  with  six  men.  The  six  men  you  must  slay.  He 
in  the  green  cloak  you  must  tie  to  yonder  pillar. 
You  must  not  for  anything  allow  him  to  cry  out. 

RAMALO.     Your  words  have  found  their  execution 
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in  my  will,  my  Lord.  It  is  but  the  occasion  that 
waits. 

KING.  It  will  not  wait  long.  Go  you  to  your  men. 
I  shall  be  within  the  sound  of  a  whisper  falling.  But 
be  quick.  I  shall'  give  you  more  directions  anon. 

(King  goes  out  right.  Ramalo  goes  to  the  darkly 
perceived  group  of  men  in  the  left  background,  sends 
five  of  them  into  the  invisible  shadows  of  the  right 
wing,  and  himself  retreats  with  five  men  to  the  shad- 
oivs  of  the  left  wing.) 

(Outside  a  voice  of  exhortation  is  heard.  An  in- 
distinct sound  of  hushed  footsteps  ^vith  an  occasional 
metallic  clang  of  a  iveapon  comes  from  without,  and 
grows  louder.  Seven  men  enter,  Airo  in  his  dis- 
tinguishable green  cloak  leading,  holding  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.) 

KING.  Here  he  shall  have  his  answer.  The  tip 
of  the  moon  peeps  over  the  temple. 

(The  concealed  men  rush  out,  overpower  the  six, 
and  lead  them  out  on  the  left.  Two  men  disarm 
Airo.) 

AIRO.      Release   me,   you   hounds!      Who   are   ye? 

(The  King  rushes  out  from  his  retreat,  removes  his 
purple  cloak  and  exchanges  it  for  Airo's  green  one. 
On  Airo's  head  he  places  his  royal  diadem.) 

KING.     For  one  brief  moment  you  shall  be  king! 

(The  men  bind  him  to  the  pillar  and  gag  him.  The 
white  cloth  about  his  mouth  covers  all  his  face  except 
his  eyes,  and  the  diadem  reaches  down  over  his  fore- 
head. ) 

KING.     (To  one  of  the  tivo  men.)     Now  bring  in 
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four  more  men.  (One  exits  and  enters  again  imme- 
diately with  four  men.)  Now  pull  out  your  daggers 
and  make  as  if  you  were  going  to  kill  him,  but  were 
afeared.  Let  it  be  in  your  heads  that  /  am  there 
instead  of  he.  (The  King  goes  out  through  an  exit 
in  the  right  foreground.  Enter  six  torch-bearers. 
Tzvo  mount  the  platform,  the  other  four  occupy  the 
respective  four  corners,  where  they  remain  till  the 
end  of  the  act.  The  Queen  slowly  enters  from  right.) 

QUEEN.  I  have  seen  the  pale  white  tip  of  the  moon 
rise  over  the  Temple.  Are  you  there,  Airo?  No? — 
Not  there?  Then  he  will  come  soon.  What  be  you 
men  with  forms  so  shadowy  and  fearful?  What! 
Is  he — Is  he — dead  ?  Tell  me,  someone,  speak  !  What 
is  the  form  within  that  purple  cloak  of  majesty? 

RAMALO.     It  is  the  King,  O  Queen! 

QUEEN.  He  is  not  dead — He  stirs — his  eyes  cry 
out  as  they  would  speak,  stealing  tears  from  out  my 
own.  What  do  ye  here,  ye  bloody  shadows,  raising 
with  impotent  arms  your  stainless  daggers?  Tell  me, 
what !  Is  he  not  dead  ?  Are  those  a  dead  man's  eyes 
that  speak  so  piercingly? 

RAMALO.  He  is  not  dead,  my  Queen.  We  have 
not —  We  are — 

QUEEN.     Afraid  ? 

RAMALO.  Aye,  afraid.  Or  else  some  supernatural 
restraint  withholds  our  daggers.  They  will  not  even 
cut  the  air,  my  Queen. 

QUEEN.  Base-born  hounds,  is  it  like  this  ye  strike 
for  freedom?  Where  is  your  master? 
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RAMALO.  He  will  be  here,  my  Queen,  before  these 
ghostly  lights  have  found  their  trembling  shadows. 

QUEEN.  Trembling  shadows  that  ye  also  are! 
What,  is  there  not  one  man  among  ye  that  dare  cut 
off  the  bonds  that  bind  ye? 

ALL.    No,  Queen. 

QUEEN.  What  is  it  holds  ye?  Do  ye  fear  his 
ghost  will  walk  before  your  sleepless  eyes?  Are  ye 
unmanned?  Is  there  one  among  you  has  not  plucked 
the  life  from  many  stalwart  hearts  without  a  quaver? 
Is  it  his  majesty  forbids? 

SEVERAL.    Aye,  Queen. 

QUEEN.  Can  ye  not  then  see  his  majesty  is  gone? 
In  this  blank  helpless  pose  what  is  there  of  the  com- 
manding will  that  made  your  souls  tremble?  Nay, 
to  me  he  is  a  King  without  majesty.  And  a  King 
without  majesty  is  like  a  peacock  without  feathers. 

RAMALO.  Aye,  his  majesty  is  gone,  my  Queen. 
But  his  eyes  still  speak  as  though  they  would  be 
answered. 

QUEEN.  They  shall  have  their  answer.  Give  me 
your  dagger.  (Ramalo  gives  his  dagger  to  the 
Queen.)  Ah,  senseless  creatures,  could  you  not  feel 
the  longing  that  I  feel,  that  draws  my  arm  towards 
his  heart.  Methinks  if  I  should  now  release  the 
thirsting  steel  t' would  fly  straight  to  his  heart. 

RAMALO.  I  did  not  feel  it,  my  Queen.  I  felt  the 
air  grow  thick,  with  protest. 

QUEEN.  (Approaching  the  figure.)  Do  you  re- 
member now  your  words:  "If  I  loved  you,  I  could 
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hate  him  enough  to  do  your  will!"?  Now  I  can  tell 
the  truth:  Because  I  love  him  I  can  hate  you  well 
enough  to  end  you.  (Airo  stirs.)  Aye,  you  would 
speak.  You  would  tell  me  once  more  your  will  alone 
should  reign.  If  I  unloosed  the  bond  that  ties  your 
tongue,  perchance  your  majesty  might  return,  and 
overwhelm  the  senses  of  these  curs — Your  voice  alone 
might  once  more  make  a  nation  tremble.  Aye,  a 
nation,  cringing  at  your  feet,  afeared  to  touch  you, 
even  now  that  you  are  powerless  as  the  lightning 
that  has  struck.  Do  you  not  see  their  souls  paling 
in  their  eyes,  like  sick  maidens  startled  to  the  window 
by  a  noise?  Only  me  you  cannot  startle,  nor  never 
could  while  the  lusty  blood  ran  madly  through  your 
royal  veins,  like  racing  horses  impatient  of  the  wind 
that  holds  them  back.  Do  you  then  think  that  now 
your  eyes  can  make  me  tremble?  Look  at  my  arm, 
holding  the  dagger!  Amid  all  these  quivering  shad- 
ows, it  is  the  one  thing  that  does  not  move.  (A  noise 
is  heard  in  the  left  wing.)  Ah!  He  is  coming! 
(She  goes  nearer  to  Airo.)  Now  is  your  time!  Be- 
fore he  comes  you  must  be  gone.  Farewell,  Proud 
King!  (Stabs  him.  From  the  right  a  loud  grotesque 
laugh  suddenly  rings  upon  the  silence,  and  the  King 
comes  out.  Trissadora  runs  halfway  over  to  him, 
recognizes  him,  and  gasps. )  The  King !  ( Then 
rushes  over  to  the  figure  tied  to  the  pillar  and  tears 
the  gag  from  his  face.  When  she  recognizes  him 
she  screams  and  falls  back  before  him.  The  six  men 
have  disappeared  in  the  shadows.  The  King  stands 
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near  the  torch  doivn  right,  the  inconstant  light  falling 
on  his  grim  featurers  convulsed  with  laughter.) 

QUEEN.     Airo ! 

AIRO.      (Faintly.)      Yes — Trissado — ra! — 

QUEEN.   How  have  the  Gods  answered  my  prayers ! 

AIRO.  Well,  my  love — They  have  made  my  death — 
sweeter — than  my  life — My  last  moment  is  the  best. 

QUEEN.    Oh ! 

AIRO.  Thank  you  for  that  caress — But  do  not 
move  away,  Trissadora! 

QUEEN.  I  am  not  moving,  my  love!  I  am  here 
beside  you. 

AIRO.  Then — I  am  dying.  You  seem  far  away — 
always  moving  back — stay  yet  awhile! — I  must  tell 
you — my  secret! — 

QUEEN.     Your  secret? 

AIRO.  Yes — Do  you  remember,  I  promised  you? 
I  should  tell  you  when  it  was  all  over? — It  is  all  over 
now.  But  it  is  to  the  King  that  I  should  tell  it.  Is 
the  King  there? 

KING.     I  am  here. 

AIRO.  I  could  have  told  you  many  years  ago.  But 
because  I  hated  you  I  waited  until  now.  You  have 
prayed  for  many  moons  for  this  to  come — Do  you 
hear  me,  Nerismo? 

KING.     I  hear. 

AIRO.     Then  this  is  my  secret :     I  am  your  son ! 

(Dies.) 

(The  King  rushes  forward.  In  the  center  of  the 
stage  he  stops,  overwhelmed  and  shaking.  He  starts 
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to  sink  to  the  ground.  Then  suddenly  he  rights  him- 
self, bursts  into  a  terrifying  laugh,  and  walks  off 
towards  the  right.  While  the  curtain  slowly  descends 
his  laughter  is  heard  re-echoing  through  the  hall.  It 
is  the  laughter  of  insanity.) 

Slow  Curtain. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  NEVER  WORRIED 

SCENE:  Interior  of  the  Cafe  Rene.  Across  the  back 
of  the  stage  is  a  small  bar,  ivith  several  rows  of 
bottles  behind  it  on  shelves.  To  the  left  end  of  the 
bar,  nearest  the  door,  is  a  small  metal  vase  into 
which  are  thrust  tips  of  greasy  coppers,  and  where 
the  Patron  sits  enthroned  behind  his  cash  till.  To  the 
extreme  left,  rear,  is  the  street  entrance,  so  situated 
that  the  Patron,  from  his  seat,  may  obtain  a  view  of 
the  street  and  the  house  of  Monsieur  Clairet  across 
the  way.  He  is  also  able  to  see  the  paint  shop  of 
Pere  and  Fils  Ducros,  which  is  next  the  Clairet  home. 
There  are  several  tables  around  the  room  of  the  Cafe 
for  the  card  players.  Above  the  bottles  are  several 
old  war  posters,  and  a  smoky  picture  of  the  Little 
Corsican.  There  is  a  door  in  the  center  of  the  right 
wall  that  enters  into  the  private  compartment  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Patron,  and  incidentally  to  his  cellar. 

As  the  curtain  rises  the  Patron  is  busy  shaking  the 
coppers  from  the  tip  vase,  and  mumbling  to  himself 
as  he  counts  them.  He  is  a  tall,  anaemic  Frenchman, 
ivith  the  obsequious  manner  of  the  larger  cafe  waiter. 
At  his  elbow  is  a  glass  of  liquor.  The  room  is  de- 
serted except  for  a  table  pulled  back  into  the  left 
corner  between  the  end  of  the  bar  and  the  left  wall 
of  the  room.  Here,  seated  and  carrying  on  a  peasant, 
bucolic  love  affair,  is  Mr.  Ducros,  a  house  painter. 
He  is  slightly  stooped  and  walks  with  a  limp.  He 
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fell  from  a  ladder  when  he  was  young.  With  him  is 
a  young  buxom  servant  girl.  He  is  struggling  to  keep 
his  arm  around  her  neck,  and  she  is  pushing  him 
away  while  she  tries  to  drink  from  a  glass  of  beer. 

PATRON.  One,  ten,  one  twenty,  one  thirty.  Two 
francs  and  a  filthy  sou.  I  suppose  these  swine  of 
Aix  will  not  tip  an  honest  man  because  he  must 
wait  upon  his  customers  himself. 

GIRL.  Stop,  you  fool.  Let  me  take  a  drink.  When 
I  have  kissed  you  fifty  times  of  a  morning  I  am  thirsty 
as  a  dry  canal. 

DUCROS.  Just  one  more,  little  dream.  My  wife 
served  me  with  such  detestable  coffee  this  morning, 
that  I  cannot  get  the  taste  of  it  from  my  lips. 

GIRL.     No.     (They  struggle.) 

(The  Patron  casts  an  eye  out  into  the  street  from 
time  to  time,  and  suddenly  he  raps  on  his  counter  for 
a  signal.  Ducros  hurriedly  draws  away  from  the  girl, 
takes  his  glass  and  skips  to  another  table.  The  Patron 
goes  on  with  his  counting.  After  a  slight  pause  M. 
Clairet  enters.  He  is  an  elderly,  fat  man.  He  carries 
a  basket  for  his  purchases.) 

CLAIRET.  Good  morning,  Patron.  Good  morning, 
Ducros. 

PATRON.     Good  morning,  Monsieur  Clairet. 

DUCROS.  Monsieur  Clairet !  How  are  you  this 
morning  ? 

CLAIRET.     Excellent.    Why  should  I  be  otherwise? 

DUCROS.  You  do  not  even  worry  about  your  health. 
When  a  man  ceases  to  worry  about  his  health — there 
is  nothing  left. 

CLAIRET.     Eh?     And  if  I  were  you  I  would,  too. 
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(He  jerks  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  girl,  who 
throws  him  a  teasing  smile.) 

CLAIRET.  But,  you  see,  I  am  not  you — so  I  am 
your  friend  who  never  worries,  eh  Patron? 

PATRON.  Quite  true,  Monsieur  Clairet.  Here  is 
your  glass.  I  judge  from  your  presence  here  this 
morning  that  you  are  going  by  the  fish  market,  and 
will  be  back  soon  for  your  coffee. 

CLAIRET.  You  are  right.  But  how  is  it  that  my 
friends  all  know  just  where  I  am  going  when  I  leave 
home?  . 

PATRON.  Because  we  know  that  if  you  come  in 
here  early  for  a  drink  you  are  going  by  the  fish 
market — you  have  always  done  it — and  that  later  you 
will  be  back  for  your  coffee.  Isn't  it  true? 

CLAIRET.  Quite.  And  as  I  do  not  wish  to  disap- 
point you,  I  shall  go  there  immediately.  (Exit.) 

DUCROS.  I  wish  I  were  like  Clairet.  If  I  were — 
well,  I  could  enjoy  my  half  hour  here  with — the  girl. 
(He  points.)  As  it  is,  despite  your  continual  vigi- 
lance, I  am  in  fear  that  my  wife  or  some  tale  carrier 
will  chance  upon  us  and  tell  my  wife — and  then — 
poof!  So,  I  am  afraid.  And  I'm  going  home  now. 
Tomorrow,  my  dear. 

(He  tiptoes  up  to  her  and  kisses  her  on  the  cheek 
as  she  drains  the  last  of  the  beer.  She  pats  him  on 
his  bald  spot.) 

GIRL.  All  right.  Tomorrow  for  breakfast.  (Exit 
Ducros.) 

PATRON.  And  not  a  sou  after  watching  at  the  door 
so  that  he  and  the  girl  might  not  be  seen! 

(There  is  a  pause,  and  Brenous,  an  elderly  peasant, 
enters.  He  is  dressed  for  a  formal  visit  to  town.  He 
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has  on  a  clean  pair  of  patched  corduroy  trousers,  very 
baggy  and  gathered  at  the  bottom  over  a  pair  of  huge, 
blackened  sabots.  His  coat  is  full,  and  he  wears  an 
enormous  strip  of  mourning  cloth  around  a  muddy- 
colored,  wide-brimmed  hat.  He  carries  an  umbrella, 
a  market  basket  and  a  handkerchief  tied  up  to  contain 
his  lunch.  He  seats  himself  at  a  table.) 

PATRON.  Coffee,  or  coffee  with  milk  this  morning, 
Monsieur  Brenous. 

BRENOUS.  No,  .bring  me  a  half  liter  of  wine.  I 
have  already  had  my  coffee,  and  I'll  eat  my  breakfast 
now. 

(As  the  Patron  goes  behind  the  bar  to  get  the  bot- 
tle, Brenous  unwraps  his  handkerchief,  brings  out  a 
piece  of  bread,  a  morsel  of  cheese;  he  opens  his  knife 
and  cuts  several  pieces  of  bread  and  cheese.  He 
munches  them  thoughtfully,  and  looks  at  the  girl.) 

BRENOUS.  Have  you  seen  Louis  Clairet  this  morn- 
ing? 

PATRON.     Yes,  he  was  here  just  a  moment  ago. 

BRENOUS.     Will  he  come  back? 

PATRON.  Yes.  Clairet  is  a  methodical  man,  as  you 
know.  If  he  turns  and  passes  the  paint  shop  of  Du- 
cros,  he  will  not  come  in  here  until  after  luncheon. 
If  he  comes  here  first  he  will  be  back  after  he  has 
visited  the  fish  market.  We  who  know  Clairet  can 
tell  just  where  he  is  going  by  the  direction  he  takes 
when  he  leaves  his  house  of  a  morning.  But  what 
brings  you  to  town  this  time  of  the  year,  Monsieur 
Brenous  ? 

BRENOUS.     I  owe  Clairet  some  money — 

PATRON  (Heatedly)  And  who  doesn't?  Here  he 
made  a  fortune  from  this  cafe,  though  the  good  God 
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knows  how  he  did  it.  Then  I  buy  it  from  him  and 
haven't  been  able  to  hire  a  waiter  since  he  left,  the 
trade  is  so  bad.  These  gentle  people  of  Aix  will  not 
even  put  tips  in  the  box,  because  I  wait  on  them 
myself. 

BRENOUS.     Is  he  pressing  you  for  money? 

PATRON.  No,  and  I  suppose  I  should  thank  him 
for  that.  Though  I  know  the  longer  I  owe  him 
something,  the  more  chance  he  has  to  take  everything 
away  from  me.  I  suppose  he  has  it  all  figured  out, 
in  his  damned  methodical  way.  He  is  a  man  who 
casts  his  future  before  him  for  five  years,  arranges 
everything  in  accordance  with  the  way  fortune  may 
fall,  and  then  retires  to  sleep  after  his  young  wife 
has  fed  him  to  bursting.  He  is  a  man  who  never 
worries. 

BRENOUS.  I  wish  to  God  I  might  never  worry. 
But  what  with  my  son  dead,  and  my  wife  so  grieved 
that  she  can  hardly  work,  I  don't  know  where  I  am 
going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  Clairet  for  the  rent 
of  his  farm. 

PATRON.  Yes,  I  heard  your  son  had  died.  I  am 
very  sorry,  Brenous. 

BRENOUS.  Thank  you.  He  was  a  good  boy,  and 
died  because  he  gave  his  life  to  his  country.  He  was 
wounded,  you  know. 

(The  Patron  is  evidently  embarrassed  by  this  show 
of  sentiment.  Brenous  shakes  the  crumbs  from  his 
handkerchief,  and  blows  his  nose  gustily.) 

(The  Girl  gets  up  languidly,  and  walks  over  in 
front  of  Brenous.  There  she  puts  her  hands  up  to 
her  hair  to  arrange  it,  at  the  same  time  looks  coyly 
over  her  shoulder  at  Brenous.  For  a  moment  he  looks 
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at  her,  then  grasps  his  umbrella  and  jumps  up  angrily.} 

BRENOUS.  You  wench,  you  stand  there  and  make 
eyes  at  me  when  you  have  just  heard  that  my  son  is 
dead,  and  that  I  am  a  respectable  married  man!  It 
was  such  women  as  you  who  hurried  my  son  to  his 
grave.  Get  out  into  the  streets  where  you  belong. 
(He  makes  an  ineffectual  blow  or  two  at  her  with  his 
umbrella  but  there  is  a  chair  in  his  way  and  he  is  not 
able  to  reach  her.) 

GIRL.    Oh !    And  you  get  angry,  do  you  ?    Old  pig ! 

(Brenous  follows  her  to  the  door  and  shakes  his 
umbrella  after  her.  Both  the  Patron  and  Brenous 
stand  looking  out  the  door.) 

BRENOUS.  Oh,  I  see  that  the  son  of  old  man  Du- 
cros,  the  painter,  has  returned.  He  was  in  the  same 
regiment  with  my  son. 

PATRON.  Yes,  he  has  been  back  these  two  weeks. 
Every  morning  you  may  see  him  talking  with  young 
Madame  Clairet  as  she  washes  the  steps.  (Slyly)  It 
takes  her  a  very  long  time  to  wash  those  steps,  now- 
a-days. 

BRENOUS.  They  knew  each  other  before  the  war, 
didn't  they? 

PATRON.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  in 
Aix  but  a  few  years,  you  know.  Ah!  Here  comes 
old  Ducros  for  his  morning  drink !  (Brenous  goes 
back  to  his  table,  and  the  Patron  pours  a  small  drink 
from  a  stone  bottle.  This  he  places  on  the  table 
beside  Brenous.  Ducros  enters.  He  has  donned  the 
smock  of  a  peasant,  and  it  is  stained  with  many  colors 
of  paint.)  I  have  placed  your  drink  on  the  table  by 
Monsieur  Brenous,  Monsieur  Ducros. 
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DUCROS.  Ah !  Brenous.  Thank  you.  (He  goes 
over  to  the  table.)  Brenous.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  lately.  I  have  heard  about  your  son,  and  I  am 
sorry.  (Ducros  places  his  hand  paternally  on  Bren- 
ous' shoulder  and  shakes  him  by  the  hand.  Brenous 
mumbles  something,  and  again  reaches  for  his  hand- 
kerchief. They  sit  silent  for  a  moment.) 

BRENOUS.     I  see  that  your  son  has  come  back. 

DUCROS.  Ah !  Yes  !  He  has  been  home  two  weeks. 
And  he  hardly  leaves  the  house — except  to  walk  next 
door  and  talk  with  Madame  Clairet.  He  knew  her 
before  he  left — before  she  married  old  Clairet  to  keep 
from  starving.  Now  he  talks  with  her  every  time 
she  puts  her  head  out  of  the  house — and  that  she  does 
quite  often. 

BRENOUS.     Ah ! 

DUCROS.  I  have  felt  several  times  that  I  should 
tell  Clairet  about  it;  but  he  is  a  man  of  eyes  as  we 
all  know;  he  never  worries  and  things  always  seem 
to  go  right  for  him.  I  suppose  he  knows  what  he 
is  about. 

BRENOUS.     Ah ! 

DUCROS.  I  have  spoken  several  times  to  my  son, 
but  he  laughs  at  me;  tells  me  that  he  merely  talks  to 
Madame  Clairet  because  she  lives  in  the  house  next 
ours — that  he  had  forgotten  he  knew  her  before  the 
war,  until  he  came  home  and  found  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  an  old  man. 

BRENOUS.     Ah ! 

DUCROS.  I  have  told  him  that  people  will  be  talk- 
ing about  him,  but  he  only  laughs.  What  can  we  old 
men  do  with  youth,  Brenous?  Nothing. 
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(The  Patron  coughs  behind  his  hand.) 

BRENOUS.  Nothing.  I  could  not  keep  my  son  at 
home  after  he  returned,  wounded.  Now  he  is  dead. 

VOICE  FROM  WITHOUT.  Oh,  Patron!  Tell  Ducros 
a  customer  awaits  him. 

DUCROS.     But  my  son,  he  is  there. 

PATRON.     I  cannot  see  him. 

DUCROS.  All  right,  I  come  then.  I  shall  see  you 
before  you  go  back  to  the  country,  Brenous? 

BRENOUS.      Yes,    Monsieur    Ducros.      Thank    you. 

(Ducros  goes  out.) 

BRENOUS.  And  you  have  not  seen  Monsieur  Clairet 
come  back? 

PATRON.  He  has  not  come  back.  He  will  come  in 
here  before  he  returns  to  his  house. 

BRENOUS.  I  shall  go  and  talk  with  his  wife.  Per- 
haps she  knows  how  he  feels  about  the  money  I  owe 
him.  I  will  leave  my  things  here.  (Exits.) 

(The  cafe  is  still,  and  the  Patron  stands  in  the 
door,  watching  Brenous.  Soon  he  speaks  off  stage.) 

PATRON.     You  come  back  already? 

BRENOUS.  (Entering.)  Yes.  When  I  went  up  to 
the  door  I  heard  voices — laughing  voices  from  the 
upper  window.  When  I  knocked  all  was  still.  I 
suppose  old  man  Ducros  was  right — but  it  is  sad, 
very  sad. 

PATRON.     Here  comes  Clairet  now ! 

(Brenous  hurries  over  to  his  table,  and  Clairet  en- 
ters. Brenous  makes  a  pretense  at  drinking  the  re- 
mainder of  his  wine.  The  Patron  waves  his  hand  in 
the  direction  of  Brenous.) 

BRENOUS.     M'sieur  Clairet! 

CLAIRET.     Ah,  Brenous.     Sit  down,  sit  down. 
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BRENOUS.     M'sieur  Clairet — 

CLAIRET.  Not  a  word,  Brenous,  not  a  word.  You 
are  unable  to  pay  what  you  owe  me.  That  I  could 
tell  when  I  gazed  at  that  immense  black  crepe  you 
have  on  your  head.  Do  not  worry  about  it. 

BRENOUS.  Ah,  M'sieur  Clairet,  I  am  not  like  you. 
I  must  tell  you  why  I  cannot  pay  you  and  beg  you 
not  to  set  lawyers  upon  me. 

CLAIRET.  And  why  set  lawyers  upon  you?  Will 
they  not  cost  money?  And  where  will  they  get  the 
money  from  you?  You  have  told  me  that  you  have 
no  money.  You  are  a  truthful  man.  Be  calm.  Do 
not  trouble  yourself  about  it. 

BRENOUS.  M'sieur  Clairet,  I  thank  you.  You  are 
a  very  good  man.  Who  else  would  comfort  me  in 
my  bereavement?  A  Greek  or  a  Jew  would  have 
cursed  me.  Another  Frenchman  would  have  scorned 
me.  A  Marseillaise — deliver  me  from  the  scoundrels 
—would  have  driven  me  down  the  street  with  the 
filthy  speech  of  his  greasy  fish-women.  You  are  too 
kind  to  me.  I  have  worried  so  about  my  son — 
(Chokes  and  resorts  to  his  handkerchief  again.) 

CLAIRET.  There,  Brenous,  there  is  your  great  fault. 
The  doctors  told  you  after  your  son  was  wounded 
that  he  would  die.  Why  have  you  been  worrying 
about  it  ?  There  was  nothing  that  you  could  do.  You 
had  better  have  placed  your  time  upon  the  soil  than  in 
driveling  around  the  kitchen  like  some  old  woman. 

BRENOUS.    But,  M'sieur,  he  was  my  son. 

CLAIRET.  Of  course  he  was  your  son.  But  you 
have  other  sons.  One  can  push  the  plow  handle  as 
well  as  another.  Why  worry  about  this  one? 
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BRENOUS.  It  is  not  good  to  speak  thus  of  the  dead, 
M'sieur  Clairet. 

CLAIRET.  I  speak  no  disrespect  for  the  dead,  Bre- 
nous.  The  dead  are  dead  and  the  living  have  other 
things  to  attend  to  than  raise  flowers  over  their 
graves  by  the  water  of  their  tears.  Go  back  to  my 
farm  and  earn  me  the  money  you  owe  me.  That  will 
be  a  better  panacea  than  you  will  find  in  the  musty 
cathedral,  and  save  the  money  you  would  give  to 
useless  priests  for  the  prayers  they  never  say. 

BRENOUS.  M'sieur  Clairet,  you  shall  not  speak  so 
of  my  son.  (Brenous  rises  from  his  seat,  and  flour- 
ishes his  hands.  Clairet  rises  also.) 

CLAIRET.  I  speak  of  whom  I  please,  M'sieur  Bre- 
nous. Do  you  stand  before  me  and  scream  like  the 
very  Marseillaise  you  were  cursing  not  two  minutes 
past?  Go  back  to  your  work  and  pay  me  what  you 
owe  me. 

(Brenous  starts  away,  after  grabbing  his  basket  and 
umbrella.  He  clatters  as  far  as  the  door  and  then 
returns. ) 

BRENOUS.  Yes,  I  shall  go  back  and  earn  your 
money.  But  before  I  go  I  shall  give  you  something 
to  worry  about.  I  have  never  been  a  peddler  of 
scandal.  But  you  also  shall  worry.  I  went  first  to 
your  house.  When  I  knocked  at  your  door  I  heard 
the  laughter  of  your  young  wife  drowned  under  the 
louder  shout  of  a  man.  When  I  knocked  they  became 
silent.  Go  home  and  worry,  you  profaner,  and  may 
you,  too,  know  that  life  is  not  all  gold. 

(Exit  Brenous.) 

(Clairet  sits   at   the    table   several   moments   after 
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Brenous  leaves.  He  is  not  so  noticeably  touched  by 
the  information.) 

CLAIRET.     (Over  his  shoulder.)     You  heard  him? 

PATRON.     Certainly  I  heard  him.     I  am  not  deaf. 

CLAIRET.  Sometimes  it  would  be  better  so.  But 
what  do  you  think  about  it? 

PATRON.  I?  Why  should  I  think?  I  have  my 
own  affairs  to  worry  about  since  I  purchased  this 
cafe  from  you. 

CLAIRET.  I  suppose  that  is  true.  But  is  the  tale 
true? 

PATRON.    How  do  I  know? 

CLAIRET.  You  must  remember  that  I  owned  and 
ran  this  shop  for  many  years  before  I  sold  it  to  you. 
I  could  sit  on  the  seat  by  the  counter  and  see  many 
things.  In  fact  I  bought  that  house  of  mine  over 
there  because  I  could  see  it  from  the  door  of  my 
shop.  But  now  I  have  sold  the  shop  to  you  and  you 
can  see  my  house. 

PATRON.  Yes,  and  you  can  see  my  shop  from  your 
house.  You  can  see  that  I  am  not  doing  much  busi- 
ness— that  I  probably  will  not  be  able  to  pay  you 
what  I  owe  you  when  the  time  arrives — the  good  God 
knows  I  have  enough  of  my  own  troubles  to  worry 
about  without  watching  your  house  and  worrying 
about  your  troubles. 

CLAIRET.  You  have  nothing  to  worry  about;  you 
are  as  bad  as  Brenous. 

PATRON.  But  I  will  not  be  able  to  pay  you  the 
money  when  it  is  due.  I  might  as  well  tell  you  now 
as  later. 

CLAIRET.     I  know  that. 

PATRON.    What  are  you  going  to  do? 
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CLAIRET.  Nothing.  You  cannot  carry  off  the 
house.  The  stock  is  of  no  great  value,  and  I  doubt 
if  you  would  even  try  to  carry  it  off.  I  know  that 
my  money  is  safe.  If  you  are  not  able  to  pay  me, 
you  may  pay  me  when  you  can.  I  can  tell  how  your 
business  is  running.  I  have  thought  it  all  out  before- 
hand. You  all  know  that  I  am  a  methodical  man — 
a  man  who  never  worries,  you  have  called  me.  Do 
you  know  why  I  never  worry?  It  is  because  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  future.  I  look  the  future  in  the 
face,  see  which  way  it  will  probably  turn,  and  am 
ready  to  meet  it  after  it  has  rounded  the  corner. 
After  all,  there  are  but  two  corners  that  the  future 
may  turn,  the  one  to  the  right,  or  the  one  to  the 
left.  You  will  either  pay  me  or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  me.  If  you  pay  me  you  come  into  possession 
of  the  house;  if  you  do  not  pay  me  I  own  the  house 
until  you  do.  That  is  simple,  isn't  it? 

PATRON.  Yes,  it  is  simple.  But  that  does  not  keep 
me  from  worrying. 

CLAIRET.  But  I  tell  you  there  is  no  need  for 
trouble.  But  this  question  of  my  wife  is  another 
thing.  I  had  thought  that  if  she  died  I  would  get 
Madame  Gros  to  cook  for  me,  though  God  knows 
she  isn't  much  of  a  cook.  But  as  to  the  thing  that 
Brenous  suggested — 

(He  drinks  from  his  glass  slowly  and  meditatively. 
The  Patron  goes  back  to  his  counter.  Old  man  Du- 
cros  enters.) 

DUCROS.  Good  morning,  again,  Monsieur  Clairet. 
I  hope  that  you  saw  Brenous.  He  was  looking  for 
you. 

CLAIRET.     (Waving  to  the  chair  beside  the  table.) 
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Yes,  I  saw  him  and  he  told  me  a  strange  tale. 

DUCROS.     It  is  a  very  sad  circumstance. 

CLAIRET.     Sad  ? 

DUCROS.    Yes,  very  sad.    After  all  these  years,  too ! 

CLAIRET.     And  so  you  know  about  it,  too! 

DUCROS.    Of  course,  he  made  no  secret  of  it. 

CLAIRET.  Indeed!  And  what  would  you  do  in  a 
case  like  that? 

DUCROS.  Do  ?  There  is  nothing  that  one  might  do. 
(He  pauses  a  moment  and  Clairet  looks  at  him 
sharply.)  But  there  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about,  Monsieur  Clairet.  We  have  been 
friends  and  neighbors  for  a  long  time.  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  say  this  to  you,  but  I  think  I  must.  My 
son — 

CLAIRET.  Oh!  Your  son!  I  had  forgotten  about 
him.  (There  is  a  noticeable  pause.  Clairet  is  busy 
contemplating  the  floor.  Ducros  seems  in  doubt  as 
to  what  he  should  say  next.) 

PATRON.     Here  is  your  wife,  Monsieur  Clairet. 

(Madame  Clairet  enters.  She  is  a  bright  little  thing 
of  some  tiventy-eight  years.) 

MADAME  CLAIRET.  Ah,  Louis,  I  thought  I  might 
find  you  here. 

CLAIRET.     Yes,  you  usually  know  just  where  I  am. 

MADAME  CLAIRET.  Yes,  and  I'm  glad  that  I  do. 
Maxime  just  came  in  from  the  country  in  a  great 
hurry — 

CLAIRET.  What  is  the  trouble?  You  seem  to  be 
extremely  worried. 

MADAME  CLAIRET.  I  am!  I  am!  Father  tried  to 
enter  the  bee-hive  this  morning  and  the  bees  stung 
him  so  badly  that  he  is  in  bed.  Maxime  has  come 
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for  the  doctor  and  to  ask  you  to  spend  the  night  with 
him. 

CLAIRET.  And  where  will  Maxime,  your  brother, 
be  tonight? 

MADAME  CLAIRET.  He  must  tend  the  irrigation 
gates  for  father.  They  are  going  to  let  the  water  into 
their  section  tonight,  and  that  is  father's  work.  Do 
go,  Louis.  I  would  like  to  go  myself,  but  someone 
must  be  here.  There  have  been  so  many  robberies 
lately.  Besides,  father  is  so  heavy  I  could  never  lift 
him  if  he  had  to  be  moved. 

CLAIRET.  (After  a  studied  moment.')  Yes,  I'll  go. 
Order  me  a  buggy. 

MADAME  CLAIRET.     I  will,  immediately. 

(There  is  another  moment  of  silence.  Clairet  strides 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room.) 

DUCROS.  (From  the  door.)  Here  comes  my  son, 
Monsieur  Clairet.  I  will  speak  to  you  about  that 
matter  later. 

CLAIRET.  No  need,  Monsieur  Ducros.  I  know 
what  you  will  say. 

(Young  Ducros  enters,  a  dashing  fellow,  with  curly 
black  hair  and  an  entrancing  smile.) 

YOUNGER  DUCROS.  Ah !  Father.  I  thought  you 
were  here.  Someone  wants  you  in  the  shop.  (Exit 
Ducros.) 

(The  Younger  Ducros  swaggers  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  seats  himself  at  Clairet's  table,  and  waves  his 
hand  for  a  drink.) 

YOUNGER  DUCROS.  You  are  going  away,  M'sieur 
Clairet? 

CLAIRET.  (Pausing  in  his  stride.)  Yes.  My  father- 
in-law  is  ill  and  I  must  spend  the  night  with  him. 
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YOUNGER  DUCROS.  (Half  to  himself.')  All  night, 
eh?  (A  pause.  After  a  second,  with  a  significant 
smile.)  What  is  the  matter,  M'sieu'  Clairet?  You 
look  worried  for  once. 

CLAIRET.  Worried  ?  Worried  ?  No,  I  am  not  wor- 
ried. It  is  you  who  are  worried,  my  son. 

(As  the  curtain  comes  slowly  down,  Clairet  smiles 
benignly  on  the  youth,  who  half  arises  from  the  table, 
his  glass  in  his  hand,  an  extremely  surprised  look 
coming  slowly  into  his  face.) 

Curtain. 
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THE  OBSTACLE 

SCENE:  Craig's  studio.  Lila,  a  pretty  but  colorless 
blonde,  has  been  posing  for  a  portrait  and  is  resting. 
Craig  has  collapsed  into  a  chair  and  is  gazing  gloomily 
into  space.  It  is  late  afternoon. 

CRAIG.  It's  no  use.  I  can't  paint.  I'd  do  better  as 
a  shoe-clerk. 

LILA.     You  sound  discouraged. 

CRAIG.     Really ! 

LILA.  And  what  is  still  more  important — you  don't 
sound  a  bit  in  love  with  me. 

CRAIG.  Why  not?  Isn't  a  shoe-clerk  romantic 
enough  ? 

LILA.     It's  not  that. 

CRAIG.  Well? 

LILA.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  were  in  love  with 
me  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that. 

CRAIG.     No  ? 

LILA.  No.  And  in  the  second  place,  you  wouldn't 
look  so  bored. 

CRAIG.  Oh,  that's  my  natural  expression,  Lila.  I 
was  born  that  way. 

LILA.  I  didn't  say  it  was  a  pose,  but  if  you  had 
any  feeling  at  all  for  me  you  could  manage  to  sweep 
aside  the  result  of  heredity  and  environment  when 
I'm  around  and  assume  an  animated  expression.  I 
wouldn't  mind  if  it  wasn't  natural  so  long  as  it  was 
sufficiently  convincing  and — well — passionate. 
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CRAIG.     Good  Lord !     You  sound  like  Elinor  Glyn. 

LILA.  When  two  people  are  engaged  to  be  married 
their  expression  is  supposed  to  be  passionate  when 
they  look  at  each  other,  isn't  it? 

CRAIG.  Well,  I  am  passionate  when  I  look  at  you, 
but  I  don't  happen  to  be  looking  at  you  at  present. 
I'm  looking  at  the  lamp.  That  accounts  for  my  face 
resuming  temporarily  the  expression  with  which  it 
was  born.  How  can  anyone  look  at  a  lamp  passion- 
ately without  looking  like  a  fool? 

LILA.     Oh,  you're  impossible! 

CRAIG.  Don't  listen  to  me,  Lila.  I'm  tired  and 
cross.  That  portrait  is  killing  me  by  inches.  I  can't 
get  the  light  in  the  hair.  It's  starting  to  look  muddy. 
\Vhat  in  the  world  ever  possessed  you  to  be  born  with 
light  hair? 

LILA.  If  you  would  only  look  at  me  and  try  to 
get  inspired  that  way  instead  of  messing  up  a  whole 
lot  of  paint — 

CRAIG.  There  you  go  again,  harping  on  the  same 
old  stuff — love  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  in  love 
with  you.  Of  course  I'm  in  love  with  you.  Anyone 
with  any  sense  at  all  can  see  that  at  a  glance. 

LILA.  The  trouble  is,  Craig,  we've  been  engaged 
too  long.  You've  grown  used  to  me. 

CRAIG.  Nonsense,  Lila,  you  know  veryrwell  I  never 
could  get  used  to  you. 

LILA.     You've  taken  me  for  granted. 

CRAIG.  Well,  haven't  you  taken  me  for  granted, 
too? 

LILA.  That's  the  whole  trouble.  We're  stale. 
We're  in  a  rut.  It's  as  bad  as  if  we  were  already 
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married.  Oh,  if  we  could  only  have  one  thrilling, 
romantic,  passionate  love  scene,  the  kind  one  sees 
on  the  stage,  the  prospect  of  the  deadly  monotony  of 
countless  years  of  wedded  bliss  before  us  wouldn't 
be  so  appalling! 

CRAIG.  But  such  an  affair  would  be  so  uncalled 
for  that  it  would  be  ridiculous. 

LILA.  What  do  you  mean  by  "uncalled  for?" 
CRAIG.  Simply  this.  Those  thrilling  love  scenes 
only  occur  when  two  people  find  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  love — for  example,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
struggle  against  circumstances  makes  them  rise  to 
emotional  heights.  But  with  you  and  me  it's  differ- 
ent. We  don't  need  to  worry.  Nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  either  our  happiness  or  our  unhappiness. 
Our  parents  have  no  objections  to  our  marriage,  no 
desperate  villain  has  any  intention  of  dragging  you 
off  to  his  castle,  neither  have  you  a  notorious  past 
that  makes  you  feel  obliged  to  sacrifice  yourself  by 
committing  suicide  on  my  front  porch.  In  short, 
everything  is  serene  and  commonplace.  I'm  very 
sorry,  but  that's  the  truth.  '  Now,  wouldn't  it  be 
foolish  of  me  to  clasp  you  fervently  in  my  arms  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  with  tears  of  emotion  in  my  voice, 
shriek,  "Good-bye,  Oh  my  beloved,  good-bye!"  when 
I'd  be  sure  to  see  you  again  at  dinner  in  two  hours? 

LILA.  Just  the  same,  I'd  like  it,  and  I  think  that 
sort  of  thing  is  nice,  even  if  it  isn't  sufficiently  moti- 
vated. Now  that  I've  heard  you  talk  like  that  I  know 
that  at  least  you  have  some  conception  of  a  real  love 
scene,  and  if  an  obstacle  is  all  that  is  needed  to  en- 
courage you  to  stage  one,  I  shall  make  it  the  sole 
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aim  of  my  life  to  produce  one  immediately.  I  would 
just  love  to  hear  you  say  good-bye  like  that.  Then 
I'd  be  sure  that  you  wanted  to  see  me  again  at  dinner 
in  two  hours.  Yes,  I  must  find  an  obstacle. 

CRAIG.     Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  do? 

LILA.  How  about  flirting  with  Jack?  That  might 
make  you  jealous. 

CRAIG.  Well — yes — it  might,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  raise  us  to  the  desired  emotional  heights. 

LILA.     But  why  not? 

CRAIG.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  see  where 
I  could  appropriately  work  in  the  "Good-bye"  scene 
which  seems  to  appeal  to  you  so  much. 

LILA.  Why  I  think  it  would  just  fit  in  beautifully. 
You  could  get  furious,  break  the  engagement,  and 
then — the  good-bye. 

CRAIG.  Then  we  would  meet  again  in  two  hours 
at  dinner  and  make  up. 

LILA.     Exactly. 

CRAIG.  It  seems  to  me  it  might  fall  flat  after  dop- 
ing it  all  like  that.  No,  I  don't  consider  flirting  with 
Jack  an  adequate  obstacle. 

LILA.  Perhaps  you  have  a  better  suggestion  to 
offer  ? 

CRAIG.  How  about  having  me  flirt  with  some 
woman  ? 

LILA.  H'm — no,  that  wouldn't  do  at  £11.  Jack  is 
a  much  better  solution.  Besides,  with  what  woman 
could  you  carry  on  a  flirtation? 

CRAIG.  Oh,  I  might  choose  one  of  my  old  flames, 
— an  actress  or  something. 

LILA.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  case  /  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  obstacle  and,  needless  to  say,  I'm  not 
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particularly  anxious  to  send  you  up  to  emotional 
heights  with  anyone  but  myself. 

CRAIG.     I  understand,  my  dear. 

LILA.  (Glancing  at  her  watch.)  I  guess  mama 
must  be  through  by  this  time.  She's  on  the  floor 
below  at  the  costumers  arranging  for  the  benefit. 

(Enter  Jack.) 

JACK.   Hello  Lila, — Craig.   How's  every  little  thing? 

CRAIG.  Hello !  Sit  down  and  make  yourself  miser- 
able. 

JACK.    I'm  that  already,  thanks. 

LILA.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  you  poor  dear? 
I'm  so  sorry! 

CRAIG.  Lila!  Remember,  we  decided  that  Jack 
wasn't  qualified  as  the  obstable. 

LILA.  For  heaven's  sake!  Craig,  we  don't  have 
to  air  our  family  troubles  in  public  until  after  we're 
married. 

JACK.     I  repeat,  I'm  miserable. 

CRAIG.    Why? 

LILA.     Yes,  why? 

JACK.  The  Pierrot  costume  for  the  benefit  doesn't 
fit  me.  Your  mother  insists  it's  too  small. 

LILA.     What  a  shame!     I  was  going  as  Pierrette. 

JACK.    I'll  have  the  costume  stretched! 

CRAIG.  Oh  rot!  Jack,  you  could  never  make  a 
Pierrot.  You're  not — not  wistful  enough. 

JACK.  Nonsense,  I'm  terribly  wistful.  Don't  you 
think  I'm  wistful,  Lila? 

LILA.  As  wistful  as  a  candle  flame.  But  better 
let  Craig  wear  the  costume.  You've  brought  it  along, 
I  see. 
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CRAIG.  Yes,  Lila's  right.  Give  it  to  me.  I'll  try 
it  on  now. 

JACK.     Oh,  all  right.     I'll  sacrifice  myself  as  usual. 

(Craig  takes  the  costume  and  exits  right.) 

LILA.  Jack,  now  that  we  are  alone  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  terribly  important.  I'm  so  worried. 

JACK.     Unburden  your  soul  to  grandpa,  my  child. 

LILA.  Well,  it's  this.  Craig  refuses  to  make  love 
to  me. 

JACK.     Scandalous ! 

LILA.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  loves  me.  And 
now  I  want  to  ask  the  advice  of  an  experienced  man, 
a  man — well — one  who  isn't  very  susceptible  to 
women's  charms  but  who  occasionally  succumbs  to 
them. 

JACK.     Me. 

LILA.     Exactly. 

JACK.     Let  me  see — 

LILA.    You  know  I  have  an  affectionate  disposition. 

JACK.     (Sighing.)     Yes,  I  know. 

LILA.    And  I  don't  like  his  indifference. 

JACK.     I  understand,  my  child. 

LILA.  Even  if  he  has  a  lot  of  affection  for  me, 
what's  the  good  of  it? 

JACK.    Wasted ! 

LILA.     If  he  never  shows  anything. 

JACK.     Wasted — all  wasted  ! 

LILA.  He  must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is  in 
love  with  me  and  that  he  must  act  accordingly. 

JACK.     I  see. 

LILA.     I  don't  like  his  unconventionality. 

JACK.     Naturally. 
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LILA.  Well,  for  heaven's  sake!  Can't  you  say 
something  transcendent?  I  don't  want  you  to  agree 
with  me.  I  want  you  to  advise  me. 

JACK.     That's  what  I'm  here  for,  isn't  it? 

LILA.     Well,  why  don't  you  do  it,  then? 

JACK.  Here's  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  Craig  loves 
you  without  being  in  love  with  you. 

LILA.     Alright,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

JACK.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  hopeless.  Has  he  always  treated 
you  thusly,  the  brute? 

LILA.     I  believe  he  used  to  be  less  iceberg-like. 

JACK.  H'm — as  I  thought — another  example  of  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns. 

LILA.  You  must  realize  that  he  isn't  naturally 
cold.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  feelings. 

JACK.  You  don't  need  to  remind  me  of  the  fact. 
I  saw  him  fall  for  a  little  dance  hall  star  once. 

LILA.     What! 

JACK.    What's  the  matter? 

LILA.     Then  he  has  had  old  flames. 

JACK.  Oh,  he  only  saw  her  once,  but  he  fell 
mighty  hard — didn't  talk  of  anything  else  for  days 
after.  But  that  was  ages  ago.  He's  probably  for- 
gotten all  about  her  by  now. 

LILA.     Tell  me  about  it.     What  did  she  look  like? 

JACK.  She  had  eyes  like  yours.  That's  why  Craig 
fell,  1  guess.  But  she  wasn't  blonde  like  you.  She 
had  short  black  hair  all  curled  around  her  face.  She 
wore  a  black  shawl  over  a  red  dancing  dress  and  she 
had  a  rose  in  her  hair.  That's  all  I  remember  about 
her  appearance. 
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LILA.  She's  the  typical  old  flame,  just  the  way 
I've  always  imagined  her. 

JACK.  We  probably  both  would  have  forgotten  her 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  accident.  Just  as  she  was 
dancing  some  fool  shrieked  "Fire."  General  con- 
fusion, the  lady  faints,  Craig  pulls  the  hero  stuff, 
carries  her  out  in  his  arms  and  deposits  her  in  a 
taxi.  C'est  fini. 

LILA.  Oh,  this  is  terrible — terrible!  You're  sure 
that  was  the  end  of  it? 

JACK.  Absolutely.  He  tried  to  locate  her  but  the 
place  had  closed  up  and  he  couldn't. 

LILA.  Do  you  think  he'd  recognize  her  if  he  saw 
her  again? 

JACK.  I  hardly  think  so,  unless  she  happened  to 
be  wearing  the  same  kind  of  clothes.  It  was  the 
get  up  that  made  the  biggest  impression,  I  think. 
Those  vivid  brunettes  get  a  man  of  Craig's  type.  He 
thinks  they  are  more  emotional. 

LILA.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  I've  always  felt  I 
shouldn't  have  been  a  blonde.  And  I've  even  bleached 
my  hair.  What  shall  I  do? 

JACK.  (With  sudden  inspiration.)  You're  going 
to  the  costumer's  now. 

LILA.    Well? 

JACK.    Pick  out  a  wig — a  short,  dark,  curly  one. 

LILA.    With  a  rose  in  it. 

JACK.    A  red  dancing  dress  and  a  black  shawl. 

LILA.  I  wonder,  could  I  get  away  with  it — just 
for  tonight? 

JACK.  Why  not?  Use  lots  of  paint.  You're  so 
pale.  Blackened  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  vivid  color- 
ing, and  a  slight  accent.  He'd  never  recognize  you. 
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LILA.     I  could  manage,  with  low  lights. 

JACK.  You  can  work  up  a  wonderful  love  scene 
and  then,  when  he  discovers  who  you  really  are,  he'll 
realize  that  you  both  have  it  in  you. 

LILA.  Yes,  he  will  realize  what  he  misses  if  I  can 
make  him  feel  just  once  what  it  is  to  be  really  in  love. 

JACK.  And  if  you  could  once  make  him  feel  ro- 
mantic he'd  like  the  feeling  and  keep  it  up. 

LILA.  I'm  going  to  try  it.  It  will  be  fun,  even  if 
(  it  doesn't  work. 

JACK.  You'll  have  to  hurry.  I'll  produce  the  right 
atmosphere.  (He  turns  off  all  the  lights  except  a 
ruddy  Oriental  lamp.) 

JACK.  There!  That  alone  is  enough  to  make  a 
Romeo  out  of  an  Eskimo. 

LILA.  He'll  be  in  his  Pierrot  costume.  That  will 
help  psychologically.  Well,  I  must  fly.  We're  dining 
late  tonight  so  mother  won't  notice  when  I  get  home. 
Be  sure  and  keep  Craig  in  his  costume.  I'm  sure  it 
won't  take  long  to  turn  myself  into  a  desperate 
brunette. 

JACK.     All  right,  but  hurry. 

LILA.  (Going  to  the  door  of  Craig's  room  and 
raising  her  voice.)  Listen,  Craig,  I  can't  wait  any 
longer.  Mama's  expecting  me. 

CRAIG.  (From  within.)  That's  alright,  Lila,  run 
along. 

LILA.     Good-bye,  Craig. 

CRAIG.     Good-bye,  dear. 

LILA.     But  you  don't  say  it  passionately. 

CRAIG.     Good-bye!     Oh  my  beloved,  good-bye! 

LILA.    We'll  meet  in  two  hours  at  dinner. 
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(Li/a  exits.  Jack  sits  on  the  sofa  and  lights  a 
cigarette.  Presently  Craig  enters  in  the  Pierrot  cos- 
tume.) 

CRAIG.     Hello,  I'm  in  search  of  the  moon. 

JACK.     And  a  fair  damsel. 

CRAIG.     Well,  how  do  I  look? 

JACK.  Rotten!  I  looked  much  better.  You  were 
jealous,  that's  certain. 

CRAIG.  Nonsense,  Jack;  it's  only  natural  that  I 
should  want  to  look  like  Lila's  partner  since  I'm  going 
to  be  Lila's  partner.  I'm  engaged  to  her — you're  not. 
You  don't  seem  to  realize  the  fact. 

JACK.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  the  one  who  doesn't 
realize  it.  I  realize  it  only  too  well.  You  don't  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  you  have  a  girl  like  Lila  chained 
to  you  and  neither  do  I. 

CRAIG.    Good  heavens !    Are  you  in  love  with  Lila  ? 

JACK.  Of  course.  I  even  proposed  to  her  once  in 
a  wild  and  unthinking  moment. 

CRAIG.     You  must  have  been  mad ! 

JACK.  Well,  you  see,  I  thought  it  was  all  off 
between  you  and  her.  You  two  acted  so  coldly 
towards  each  other — none  of  the  sort  of  thing  one 
expected  of  an  engaged  couple.  I  thought  I  might 
have  a  chance. 

CRAIG.    And  what  did  Lila  say  to  this  outrage? 

JACK.  She  explained  that  everything  was  O.K. 
between  you  but  that  you  were  just  naturally  cold- 
blooded. 

CRAIG.  Cold-blooded!  Well,  I  like  that!  Lila's 
worse  than  cold-blooded.  She's  sentimental.  She'll 
get  over  it. 
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(Jack  walks  over  in  front  of  Lila's  portrait  and 
stands  gazing  at  it.) 

CRAIG.  I  wish  you  would  stop  flirting  with  Lila's 
portrait. 

JACK.  It's  not  as  black  a  crime  to  flirt  with  Lila's 
portrait  as  it  is  to  murder  it  as  you  have  done. 

CRAIG.    Well,  I  never  tried  to  pose  as  a  Rembrandt. 

JACK.  Don't  let  me  discourage  you,  old  man.  I 
admit  you  have  a  future. 

CRAIG.     Thank  you. 

JACK.  Not  at  all.  Everyone  has — who  doesn't  die 
in  the  present. 

CRAIG.  If  you  don't  stop  gazing  soulfully  at  Lila, 
I'll  put  you  into  the  pluperfect! 

JACK.  What  an  Othello  you  are.  Go  and  gaze 
at  the  moon.  You  have  almost  forgotten  about  your 
moon. 

CRAIG.  (Going  to  the  ivindow.)  This  time  of 
evening  is  wonderful,  don't  you  think  so !  It  always 
makes  me  feel  as  though  I  am  living  in  another  world 
and  that  in  a  moment  I  shall  understand  everything — 
the  mystery  of  the  universe. 

JACK.  That's  because  you  eat  dinner  so  late. 
Everyone  gets  that  way  on  an  empty  stomach. 

CRAIG.     How  prosaic  you  are. 

JACK.  (Excitedly.)  That's  it!  The  psychology  of 
dress!  I  knew  it  would  work!  Listen,  you  are 
Pierrot  and  the  moon  is  shining.  Don't  you  yearn 
for  romance,  poetry,  adventure,  love? 

CRAIG.     Are  you  dangerous  or  only  mildly  insane? 

JACK.  I'm  only  creating  atmosphere — producing 
the  right  vibrations.  I  go,  now,  but  remember !  Don't 
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be  afraid  of  happiness;  don't  shrink  from  life.  Live! 
If  a  chance  comes,  don't  be  an  idiot,  grab  it !  So  far 
you've  been  leading  the  life  of  a  vegetable.  Who 
knows?  The  mystery  that  lies  in  the  moon  might 
pass  your  door  tonight.  Embrace  it  and  the  world 
is  yours!  Au  revoir,  Count.  (Exits  center.) 

CRAIG.  What's  struck  them  today,  anyway?  Tem- 
porary insanity,  that's  the  verdict.  (He  lights  a 
cigaret  and  stands  gazing  dreamily  at  the  moon.  After 
a  few  moments  Lila  can  be  distinguished  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  doorway  center.  She  is  completely  trans- 
formed, a  vivid  brunette  in  dancing  dress,  etc.  When 
she  speaks  her  voice  is  low  and  has  an  Italian  accent. 
Presently  Craig  turns  and  sees  her.  He  remains 
motionless  as  though  doubting  her  reality.) 

LILA.     I  came  to  find  a  painter. 

CRAIG.    A  painter? 

LILA.     Yes,  but   I   find  a  Pierrot. 

CRAIG.    I  am  a  painter  who  is  a  Pierrot  for  tonight. 

LILA.    Just  for  tonight? 

CRAIG.     Yes,  but  who  are  you? 

LILA.     I?     I  am — Rosa,  just  for  tonight. 

CRAIG.     Rosa  ? 

LILA.  Yes,  and  that  name  reminds  me.  I  shall 
give  you  a  rose.  Every  Pierrot  should  have  a  rose. 

(She  takes  the  rose  from  her  hair  and  gives  it 
to  him.) 

CRAIG.    A  rose  and  a  Rosa. 

LILA.     But  why  are  you  so  pale? 

CRAIG.     I'm  in  love. 

LILA.     In  love?     With  whom? 

CRAIG.    With  Rosa. 
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LILA.     Just  like  a  Pierrot. 

CRAIG.  Tell  me,  are  you  real,  or  am  I  only  dream- 
ing you? 

LILA.     Don't  I  look  real? 

CRAIG.     You  are  far  too  beautiful  to  be  real. 

LILA.  Then  I'll  be  unreal.  I  think  I  enjoy  being 
unreal. 

CRAIG.  I,  too.  Here  I  find  myself  with  you;  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  faded  away  into  nothingness. 
I  am  unreal,  you  are  unreal,  everything  is  unreal. 

LILA.  Do  you  know,  you  are  talking  very  foolishly. 
This  isn't  a  dream  as  you  seem  to  think  it  is.  It's  a 
reality. 

CRAIG.    Who  are  you,  then? 

LILA.     I've  told  you — Rosa. 

CRAIG.     Yes,  Rosa,  but  who  are  you? 

LILA.     You  don't  remember  me? 

CRAIG.     No. 

LILA.    You  are  quite  sure  you  don't  remember  me? 

CRAIG.     Perhaps — who  are  you? 

LILA.  I  danced  one  night — for  you.  Now,  per- 
haps, you  remember? 

CRAIG.     For  me?    You  danced  for  me? 

LILA.  Yes.  I  looked  into  your  eyes  and  then  I 
danced  as  I  had  never  danced  before. 

CRAIG.     Like  a  fairy  in  a  dream. 

LILA.  Then  you  do  remember — the  strange,  sad 
music,  the  stillness  of  the  crowd,  the  way  I  danced. 
Oh,  I  knew  you  never  could  have  forgotten  that! 

CRAIG.    No,  I  never  did  forget. 

LILA.    Never  ? 

CRAIG.    Never. 
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LILA.     I  didn't  either,  not  even  for  a  day. 

CRAIG.     What  made  you  remember  me? 

LILA.  I  had  to  have  a  memory,  something  to  dream 
about. 

CRAIG.     And  you  chose  me? 

LILA.     Yes,  you — out  of  all  the  world. 

CRAIG.    Why? 

LILA.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  was  the  way  you 
looked  at  me  that  night.  Perhaps  it  was  the  music. 
Perhaps  it  was  your  voice  when  you  held  me  in  your 
arms  and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid. 

CRAIG.  It's  strange  to  see  you  again.  I've  dreamed 
of  you  so  often.  You're  sure  you're  not  a  dream 
this  time? 

LILA.  I  shall  be  a  dream  if  you  wish.  I'll  stay 
with  you  here  a  little  while,  just  a  few  moments, 
and  then  I'll  go  away  again  into  the  night.  You'll 
never  see  me  again.  I'll  be  only  a  little  dream,  a 
passing  fancy,  just  something  to  smile  over  in  some 
idle  hour. 

CRAIG.  No,  not  that.  I'd  hate  to  see  you  go — 
never  to  see  you  again.  There's  no  necessity  for 
that,  is  there?  Won't  you  sit  down  and  talk  to  me 
a  little  while  before  I  wake  up  to  find  you  gone? 

(They  sit  down  on  the  divan  side  by  side.) 

LILA.     And  what  shall  we  talk  about,  niy  Pierrot? 

CRAIG.  Of  you,  of  course.  Nothing  else  could 
possibly  interest  me  now. 

LILA.  About  me?  What  is  there  about  me  that 
is  interesting  enough  to  talk  about?  My  hair?  No, 
it's  not  long  enough.  Our  conversation  would  be  too 
brief. 
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CRAIG.  Your  eyes.  I  could  talk  forever  of  your 
eyes. 

LILA.  No,  eyes  won't  do  either.  You  might  exam- 
ine them  and  find  things  in  them  that  I  don't  want 
you  to  understand. 

CRAIG.  Well,  then,  your  nose,  your  mouth,  your 
chin. 

LILA.  No,  no,  no !  Not  my  chin.  It's  frightfully 
weak. 

CRAIG.     How  about  your  hands? 

LILA.    Ah,  at  last  we  agree.     I  love  my  hands. 

CRAIG.     Let  us  inspect  them,  then. 

(He  takes  her  hands  in  his.) 

LILA.    Well? 

CRAIG.     Beautiful  hands!    They  say  so  much. 

LILA.     What  do  they  tell  you? 

CRAIG.    Many  things. 

LILA.     For  instance? 

CRAIG.    Let  me  see.    I  can  read  palms  a  little. 

LILA.     What  has  the  future  in  store  for  me? 

CRAIG.     You  think  about  the  future? 

LILA.  Occasionally,  when  the  present  isn't  inter- 
esting enough.  But  what  do  you  see? 

CRAIG.     A  pale,  dark  man. 

LILA.     That  must  mean  you. 

CRAIG.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  In  fact,  now  that 
I  look  at  the  lines  more  closely,  I'm  sure  of  it. 

LILA.     That's  nice.     Keep  on.     Please  don't  stop. 

CRAIG.  But  what's  this!  Your  heart  is  in  danger. 
Take  care  of  it.  It's  apt  to  get  broken. 

LILA.     Unless  it  happens  to  be  made  of  stone. 

CRAIG.     Even  stone  can  be  broken. 
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LILA.  But  who  is  going  to  break  my  heart?  Let 
me  see. 

(They  examine  her  hand  together.} 

CRAIG.     It  doesn't  say. 

LILA.     You're  sure  it's  not  the  pale,  dark  man? 

CRAIG.    No,  of  course  not. 

LILA.     I'm  sorry. 

CRAIG.    Sorry  ? 

LILA.  Yes,  I  would  much  rather  have  him  break 
my  heart  than  a  pale,  light  man. 

CRAIG.  Let's  not  talk  any  more  about  broken 
hearts.  How  wonderful  it  is  here,  Rosa,  here  with 
you  in  the  deepening  shadows.  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  we  are  only  in  my  studio.  We  are  in  the  most 
beautiful  garden  in  the  world  waiting  for  the  moon 
to  rise. 

LILA.  I  would  like  to  dance  for  you  in  a  garden 
at  this  hour. 

CRAIG.  Will  you,  Rosa?  Then  you  won't  fade 
away,  never  to  return? 

LILA.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  tonight  is  not  the 
end. 

CRAIG.  It  can't  be  the  end.  I  must  see  you  again 
and  again. 

LILA.  You  mean  that  this  happiness,  this  singing 
happiness  in  my  heart  need  never  die? 

CRAIG.  (Taking  her  in  his  arms.)  Never,  my 
little  Rosa,  never.  I  love  you. 

LILA.     And  I  love  you — so  much. 

CRAIG.  Life  will  be  a  garden.  You  will  dance  and 
I  shall  love  you.  We  shall  live  a  dream — beautiful — 
endless. 
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LILA.  To  dwell  forever  on  the  heights?  Never 
to  descend  into  the  valleys?  Oh,  my  Pierrot,  are  we 
too,  fools  to  thinks  that  life  might  be  like  that,  full 
of  flowers  that  never  die,  of  dreams  that  never  fade? 

CRAIG.  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  happy,  even  if  it 
doesn't  last  forever.  At  least,  we  shall  have  lived. 
Oh,  Rosa,  it's  the  joy  of  romance  that  we  want,  even 
if  we  have  to  pay  for  it  with  suffering  later. 

LILA.    Suffering !    Why  do  you  speak  of  suffering  ? 

CRAIG.  (Rising  suddenly  and  speaking  in  a  tense 
voice.)  All  that  I  have  been  saying  to  you  is  im- 
possible. I  must  be  mad  !  Insane ! 

LILA.     What's  the  matter? 

CRAIG.  What  have  I  done?  Why  did  you  ever 
come? 

LILA.  Is  it  such  a  terrible  thing  to  love  a  girl  who 
loves  you  ? 

CRAIG.    You  don't  understand.    I  haven't  the  right. 

LILA.     You  haven't  the  right  to  happiness? 

CRAIG.    Not  to  happiness  with  you. 

LILA.    With  someone  else — some  other  girl? 

CRAIG.    Yes. 

LILA.     You  love  her? 

CRAIG.     Yes. 

LILA.     Then — why — 

CRAIG.  Forgive  me.  I  didn't  realize  what  I  was 
saying. 

LILA.    You  don't  really  care? 

CRAIG.  I  must  not.  Don't  you  see?  We're  en- 
gaged. She  loves  me. 

LILA.     I  understand.     Is  that  her  portrait? 

CRAIG.    Yes. 
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LILA.  I  wish  you  both  every  happiness.  I  think 
I'd  better  go. 

CRAIG.  (Taking  her  hand.}  I  shall  never  forget 
you. 

LILA.  Nor  I  you.  Look,  you  have  dropped  the 
rose  I  gave  you. 

CRAIG.  (Picking  it  up.)  I  shall  keep  it  always  to 
remind  me  of  you. 

LILA.  No,  don't  do  that.  Put  it  away  and  forget 
me,  and  then  some  day  at  this  same  hour  take  the 
withered  flower,  crush  it  in  your  hand  and  drop  the 
petals  from  the  window.  Think  of  me  as  you  watch 
them  fall,  dream  this  little  dream  again  and  then  for- 
get me. 

CRAIG.  You  know  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  that. 

LILA.     Nor  I.     But  now,  good-bye. 

CRAIG.  Good-bye.  (She  gives  him  her  hand.  He 
presses  it  and  then  suddenly  takes  her  in  his  arms.) 

CRAIG.     I  can't  let  you  go  like  this.     I  love  you ! 

LILA.  But  you  mustn't — you  mustn't.  You  just 
told  me  that  she  loves  you  and  you  love  her.  How 
can  you  say  these  things  to  me  if  that  is  true? 

CRAIG.  But  I  love  you,  too.  That's  all  I  remember 
when  I  look  into  your  eyes.  I  love  you-.  Nothing 
else  matters. 

LILA.  No,  no !  You  are  wrong.  How  can  you 
forget  her  so  easily? 

CRAIG.  I  haven't  forgotten  her,  but  I  can't  separate 
you  from  her.  I  see  her  in  your  eyes,  yet  something 
more — a  light  I  never  saw  in  hers. 
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LILA.  I  know  she  never  saw  such  light  in  yours 
as  I  do  now.  But  I  must  go.  Let  me  go! 

CRAIG.  Then  the  dream  has  ended?  My  little 
Rosa,  my  darling!  (He  kisses  her.) 

LILA.  (Weeping  and  clinging  to  him.)  Good-bye, 
my  Pierrot! 

CRAIG.  Good-bye,  dear.  Good-bye!  (Lila  turns 
toward  the  door,  but,  overcome  with  emotion,  she 
sinks  to  the  floor.  Craig  goes  to  her  quickly  and  lifts 
her  in  his  arms.  The  light  from  the  Oriental  lamp 
falls  across  her  face.) 

CRAIG.  I  can't  say  good-bye  like  that.  I  can't  give 
you  up !  Say  you  will  see  me  again !  (Suddenly  he 
looks  at  her  closely  and  gives  a  start.) 

CRAIG.     (In  a  low,  trembling  voice.)  Who  are  you? 

LILA.  (Dropping  her  accent,  pulling  off  her  wig, 
and  resuming  her  natural  manner.)  Don't  look  so 
tragic,  Craig.  Of  course  I  shall  see  you  again.  We 
meet  in  two  hours  at  dinner. 

(They  stand  looking  at  each  other  with  dull  eyes, 
realising  for  the  first  time  that  an  impenetrable  wall 
exists  between  them.  When  they  speak  their  voices 
are  cold.) 

CRAIG.    Why  did  you  do  it? 

LILA.  I  thought  you  would  feel  differently.  But 
I'm  not  sorry.  It  has  made  me  see  things  clearly. 
It  has  shown  me  how  we  ought  to  feel  but  don't. 

CRAIG.  You  are  right.  But  something  in  my  heart 
has  died.  So  Rosa  was  only  a  dream,  after  all. 

LILA.    You  are  free,  Craig.    Go  and  find  her  again. 

CRAIG.     But  if  she  doesn't  exist? 

LILA.      She   is   somewhere.      You   must   seek   her. 
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And  I — I,  too,  shall  go  in  search  of  romance.  Some- 
where in  a  moonlit  garden  my  Pierrot  is  waiting. 
Good-bye,  Craig. 

CRAIG.    Good-bye,  Lila. 

(Lila  exits.) 

Slow  Curtain. 
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